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ABSTRACT 

A case study of campus- wide governance at Roosevelt 
Oniversity in Chicago, Illinois, is presented that surveys the 
performance of the Oniversity Senate and its several committees 
during the period from 1966 thrc^ah f975 with respect to eight 
specific governance issues. The eight issues or areas of concern 
include: clarification of institutional purposes, clarification of 
programs, clarification of budqe* priorities, income development, 
proaram technology and manaaement, prooram requirements ard outcomes, 
academic and student behavior, and program evaluaticn. The phrase 
"campus-wide governance" is used to refer to those forms and 
arrangements for institutional decision-making, problem-solving, idea 
formation, and opinion expression that involve more than one 
constituency in the institution- Historical background on the 
university and a discussion of the evolution of campus-wide 
governance at the university are presented. The operations of the 
university's campus-wide governance mechanisms in each of the eight 
areas of concern are examined in derail. Appendices include the 
Constitution of the Faculty and By-Laws of Boosevelt Oniversity, the 
mission of Boosevelt Oniversitv, the student code of conduct and the 
Judicial Review Board composition and procedure, dnd the Boosevelt 
Oniversity committee list. (SC^ 
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\ Democracy in the Unlversfty: 

\ A Case Sttidy of Campus-Wide Governance at 
^ Roosevelt University 

\ 

(Undertaken as Part of a Study of Campus -Wide Governance 
Cot^ducted by the Academy for Educational Development 
With the Support of the Lilly Endowment, Inc») 

Context of the Case Study 
This cas^ study of campus-wide governance at Roosevelt University 
in Chicago surveys the performance of the University Senate and its several 

V 

committees, during the period from 1966 through 1975, in relationship to eight 
specific governance issues. This case study has been prepared as part of a 
comprehensive evaluation of the effectiveness of campus-wide governance 
systems in contributing to the resolution of issues which have arisen on Amer- 

- 4 

ican campuses during the past decade. The compreh ensive evaluation is being 
conducted by Dr. John D. Millett of the Academy for' Educational Development 
with the support of the Xilly. Endowment, Inc# Dr* Millett' s evaluation attempts 
to examine several hypotheses concerning the governance of colleges and unl- 
versities from the perspective of thirty representative institutions, each of 
which is contributing a case study of their experience with campus-wide gov- 
ernance. "Campua-wide governance" is used to refer to those forums and ar- 
rangements for institutional decision making, problem solving, idea formula- 
tion, and opinion expression which involve more than one conatituefticy In the 
institution: that is, faculty, students, administrative and professional staff, 
clerical and office staff, etc. ^. 

The focus of the case studies of these thirty selected institutions, of 
which Roosevelt is one, is an examination of the extent to which campus-wide 




Boverning bodies were concerned duririR the past decade with eight of *hc 
ftmdamcntal issues or problems associated with college and university gov- 
ernance. These eight issues or areas of concern are: 

1) r larification of institutional purposes 

2) clarification of programs 

3) clarification of budget priorities 

4) income development 

5) program technology and management 

6) program requirements and outcomes 

7) academic and student behavior, and 

8) program evaluation. 

Those eight prohU-m areas arc explained in more detail in the sub- sections in 
which the operations of Roosevelt University's campus-wide governance mcch 
anisms in each of these areas are examined. 

Dr. Millctt advances three alternative hypotheses regarding campus-- 

wide governance. 

One hypothesis is that a campus internally is comprised 
of various interest groups and that these interest groups struggle 
for power to impose their goals and their beliefs on other in- 
terest groups, • . • 

A second hypothesis is that the campus internally repre- 
sents an organized anarchy whose objective is to keep goals 
problematic^ technology uncertain, and decision making indi- 
vidualistic. • , , 

A third hypothesis is that the concept of organizational 
dualism between faculty affairs and administrative affairs has 
been maintained over recent years, bttt comnumication and inter- 
action betwecn^hc two sets of activities has been greatly ad- 
vanced. 
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Dr. Millett's objective ' is to determine which of these hypotheses most nearly 
is in accordance with the facts of experience." 

Historic al Background of Roosevelt: University 
Roosevelt is an independent, non- sectarian, coeducational university 
located primarily in downtown Chicago and serving the Chicago metropolitan 
community, Roosevelt has about 7,500 full and part-time students enrolled 
in five colleges (Arts and Sciences, Business Administration, Music, Educa- 
tion, and Continuing Education) with academic programs through the Master's 
degree. The average age of these students is 30 years; they attend classes 

from fi:O0 in the morning until 10:30 at night and on Saturdays and Sundays; 

%■ 

they are served Tiy a fat ulty which inc ludcs almost equal nvimbers of full-time 

and part-tinio members. 

The part-time faculty bring to their classes a wide range of profes- 
sional experienc e?: and compecenccs augmenting the more traditional academic 
interests and concerns of the fulf-timc faculty. The students represent a 

cross- section of the Chicago metropolitan community. Approximately one- 

I 

third of them are members of minority groups. Typically they attend 
Roosevelt part-time, between family and job responsibilities, Thj majority 
.have transferred to Roosevelt after having begun their collegiate work else- 
where: in one of the city's community colleges, in a local state vmiversity, 
or in a college in another part of the country, often many years before. The 

^As currently defined by the federal government. Well over half are 
.minorities if one uses the more traditional definition that'*includes other 
rthnic and religious groups. 



faculty claim, and studies bear out, that these students represent the full 
spectrum of academic ahility from average to among the brightest they have 
experienced at any collegiate institution. Roosevelt has a 360 bed dormitory 
which accommodates out-of-state students and a growing number of foreign 
students, but over 90 percent of the students arc from the Chicago metropoli- 
tan area* Most of the students attend the University's main facility, located 
in downtown Chicago, Throe satellite centers, developed in northern suburbs, 
^re attracting an increasing number of suburban residents. 

Roosevelt University is deeply involved in urban activities of various 
kinds. Although it overlooks Chicago's Grant Park and lakefront, there is no 
grassy campus separating it from the» rest of the city. The urban experience 
is parf of everyone's curriculum. 

Although independent, Roosevelt is, in many ways, a people's univer- 
sity. It 'vas founded with no endowment in April, 1945, at the end of the Second 
VVTo rid War, by its first president, Edward J. Sparling, a faculty, and a small, 
inter- racial board. It was initially to be called Thomas Jefferson College, 
but the death of FDR prompted its founders to adopt his name. 

Roosevelt College evolved from the Central YMCA College of Chicago, 
one of many YMCA colleges serving working students in the country's major 
cities* Sparling, who had been president of Central YMCA College, resigned 
his position in a controversy with his governing board over issues of academic 
freedom and non-discrimination. That controversy was to be an important 
determinant in the character of the new institution. Roosevelt College was 
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founded as militantly and unabashedly ogalitarian and democratic. As America 
and her allies would ^^bring democracy" to Italy, Germany, and Japan, so 
Roosevelt CoUcrc would "bring democracy" to American higher education* 
At time, nine years before the Supreme Court's Brown decision, when quota 
systems in admissions, and discrimination in hiring weru not uncommon in 
American higher education, Roosevelt Collepe was avowe^'lly integrationist. 
At a time before campus-wide Rovernance was a popular model, Roosevelt 
College establishecl governance mechanisms designed to create of^t!hc college 
a partnership in which everyo7'\o who had a stanc would l>e represented^ 

Most of the faculty of the Central YMCA Collci;e, including the dean 
of faculties, joined with Sparling in resigning from that institution to start the 
new college, {k)th he and they saw it as their institution as much as his, and 
they would participate in its governance. Although most American colleges 
trace their origins to a public or private Board that hired a president and a 
faculty, Roosevelt began with a president and faculty that sought out and es- 
tanlished a Board. 

Classes began in September, 1945, with over 1, 300 students, most of 
whom had been at the predecessor institution, in rather makeshift facilities in 
downtown Chicago, The faculty had participated in the hasty conversion of an 
old office building over the suiiimer. They were barely finished in time for 
registration. Roosevelt College had none of the assets that arc traditionally 
necessary to found a college, except self-confidence and belief in an idea. In 
some ways it was similar to what in more recent years would have been called 
a "free university," except that |^ooscvclt had a traditionally educated faculty 



offering a tfaditional (Curriculum. 

Some the enthusiasm, confidence, and pride of thia early period is 

expressed in a report from the dean of faculties to the Board of Trustees (of 

which he was himself a niombcr) in December^ 1945. 

If it is foolhardy for 68 men to resign their jobs without 
assurance of future security^ the faculty of Roosevelt College 
was foolhardy. 

If it is impossible to^remodel an 11 - s^ory building in 33 
days, equipping it with classrooms, librar:y, laboratories, and 
offi<. es, Roosevelt College was an impossibility. ^ 

^ If it is absurd for a new college to offer such subjects as 

advanced calculus, to apply for accreditation six days after the 
openinn of school, and to graduate a class at the end of the first 
17 weeks, then Roosevelt College is absurd. 

*<• 

If it is radical to teach future labor leaders, as well as 
future businessmen, the mysteries of accounlinn; if it is radical 
to supply .lews, Poles, Japanese, and Negroes as well as Anplo- 
Saxons with the tools of lanRuage, then Roosevelt College is 
radical. 

If it is impractical to giv> employed men and women during 
the. evening hours courses of standard quality in'history, chemis- 
try, and music, Roosevelt College is impractical. 

I am proud to say that Roosevelt College is in these ways 
foolhardy, impossible, absurd, radical and impractical. ^ 

In its second year the College purchased, and in 1947 occupied, the 
historic Auditorium Building at Congress Street and Michigan Avenue in down- 
town Chicago. Designed by the famous architects Dankmar Adlcr and Louis 
Sullivan and completed in 1889, the Auditoriuirj Building had had a long and 
distinguished history before its purchase by Roosevelt. A 4,000 seat theater 



^Wayne A. R. Leys, "Report to the Board," Minutes of the Roosevelt 
College Board of Directors, December 17, 1945. 
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occupying 40 percent of the block- long strwcture had been tae site oT national 
political conventions and the location of pcrCormances by such stars as Caruso, 
Adelina Patti, John Philip Sousa, and Sarah Bernhardt, An elegant hotel en- 
veloped the theater on two sides, and on the third was an office wing. There 
were also commercial offices^ the seven- story tower which rises above the 
tenth floor and was the highest point in Chicago at the time it was built. Alto- 
gether, the Auditorium Bviilding had approximately 650, 000 0^uare feet, much 
of it lined with oak, onyx, marble, mahogany, stained glass, gold leaf and in- 
tricately stenciled ornament. 

Hotel rooms and commercial offices made excellent classrooms, facul- 
ty offices, and laboratories; the grand dining room became a library reading 
room, book stacks were placed in the old kitchens; and fireplace flues were used 
to exhaust the chemistry labs. The decision about whether or not to restore 
the theater took over a decade to resolve and almost split the young institution. 
TTUimately, the theater was restored as were other public rooms in the building. 

The Auditorium Building is listed in the National Register of Historic 
Places, included in the Historic American Building Survey, designated a Chi- 
cago Landmark by one commission and nominated for the same honor by anoth- 
cVf ^md in 1975 was named a National Historic Landmark by the Department of 
" the Interior. The venerable building has been a good home for Roosevelt, 
and has lent a dignity and tradition that has become a part of the institution. 

From the start, Roosevelt's curriculum and administrative structure 
^ reflected an urban focus and orientation. In 1946 a Labor Education Division 
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was established to conduct educational programs for labor unions* Subsequently, 
a Division, later Ct>llogc, of Continuing Education was established to meet the 
educational needs of adult students,. In 1954 the ninety-year-old Chicago Musi- 
cal College, founded by Florenii ZiegfcUl, merged with Roosevelt College; the 

A- 

graduate program, which had been started four years before, was expanded; 
and the institution's name was changed to Roosevelt University, Until 1971 
RooscvpU was entirely a commuter institution. In that year, a student union 
and dormitory was opened, Nvmicrous changes in curriculum and physical 
falrilitios have been made on a routine basis over the years. Some of these 
changes are discussed below, but most arc beyond the scope of this study. 

The author of this case study has been an employee of Roosevelt Uni- 
versity Hince 19^>1# He has held the positions of psychological counselor, as- 
sistant to \hc prosident^^ and director of government relations and long-range 
planning. Currently he holds the positions of dean of administration, 
secretary of the Hoard of Trustees, and professor of education. He has regu- 
larly attended meetings of the Senate, the Board of Trustees, the Planning 
Committee, and the Administrative Council since 1965. For this case study 
minutes of meetings, personal notes, recollections, and conversations with 
other participants were relied upon. 

The Kvolution of Campus- Wiylc Governance at Roosevelt University 

Campus-wide participation in the governance of the College was encour- 
aged by its founding president and became an irnr^ortant part of its ethos. Fac- 
ulty membership on the governing board had been one of Sparling's ideas for 
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the new institution since its inception. He bo tie vcd that one of the causes of 
his difficulty with the yoverninR board of the Central YMCA College was the 
similarity of background and viewpoint of the members of that Board cind the 
divergence of tieir background from that of the faculty and other constituencies 
served by the coUc^c. Sparling envisaged a Board,, broadly rep.resantativc of the 
many groups in society, of which a majority would be elected by the faculty 
from their own number. While sharing Sparling's ideas about democracy and 
self governance, the faculty were apprehensive about occupying too many posi- 
tions on the I\)ard which they thovtght should be concerned primarily with fund 

r- 

The faculty su^gcstccl, ami the nourtl agreed, that faculty-clertod trus- 
fees represent 2^ percent of the Poard mcmhcrship. The establishment of 
faculty trusteeship at Uoosevelt College at its inception has given that insti- 
tution the most extensive expericnve with this form of governance of any 

( 

American university. (In I9lf» Cornell became the first American university 

since the colonial period to have faculty members serve on its governing 

X Board; however, it was not until 1956 that the faculty members of that Board 

1 

were permitted to vote.) 

The spe ific provisions for faculty participation on the Roosevelt 
\ Board and for other aspects of institutional governance were worked out in 

ft, 

a series of meetings and lengthy discussions during the. Spring, Summer, 



For a history o^ faculty participation on college and university gov- 
erning boards, and an evaluation of the Roosevelt University experience sec 
Pcrlman, Daniel 11. Faculty Trusteeship in Higher Ed uc at ioii \R«ofe dci r c h report 
submitted tc the U.S. Offi-c of Education), 1971, ERIC Document No. ED • 
060 824. 
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Sliici Fall of 1945, as a Constitution and By Laws (included as Appendix A) were 
* writteHp debated, and enacted. There was a revolutionary and Utopian atti- 
tude towards the new college. The faculty wanted to create governance mech- 
anisms that were as nearly perfect, as democratic anif egalilarianp as could 
be devised. They had resigned secure positions at an established institution 
in pursuit o£ an ideal, and they wanted to shape the new institution in accordance 
with that ideal. \ 

In the bcginnin^ the faculty met as a body, town meeting style. The 
C'.i^nstitution recognized this group as ''The Faculty'*; it was presided over by 
an elected chairman rather than by the president. Every full-time member 
i)f the faculty, virtually every full-time administrative and professional staff 
member, and part-time members of both the faculty and the administrative 
f^taff with one or more years of service, were members of The Faculty and 
had the riaht to vote. Two representatives of the student body, appointed by 
the Student Senate, were rorognized as associate m<Mnbcrs of The Faculty 
' (with the right to speak but not to vote). , 

Every aspect of Roverhance was discussed in order to establish the 
most perfect form. The Hare system of proportional representation (some- 
times known as proportional voting) was dcsicjnated as the method of election 
for most offices bccaviso it was believed that this system gave m^ost. adequate 

^ .i:> 

representation to minorityAl|i«^wpoints. ft was. decided that the dcail^and the 

t 
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The Constitution and By Laws specified the president as an ox officio 
member of the board rind stipulated that as many as two, but no more, of the 
faculty- elected trustees could, be full-time members trf the administrative staff. 
Although the number of faculty-elected trustees has been increased over the 
years (from fivu to seven), the liprtitition of no more than two administrators 
remains. Prio? to 197 3 at least one of the faculty-elected trustees was an ad- 

niinlstrative officer; since thatTtimc there have been none. 



u 

president, although appoinVed by the Board, should be confirmed by a two-thirds 

f 

vote of the faculty and should submit to a vote of confidence from The Faculty 
c^very three years. Department chairmen were elected by the Executive Com- 
mittee of each school which in turn was composed of elected faculty represen- 
tatives as well as the school dean, the dean of faculties^ and the president. A 
grievance procedure was established, simUar to procedures used in the labor 
"movement and currently fovmd in collective bargaining contracts, giving every 
full-time employee of the College the right to file a grievance whenever there 
\vfis a serious difference of opinion* if ilh another member of the faculty or staff. 
The grievance procedure inv^olved appeals at various levels up to the Board of 

Trustees. A. parallel procedure was adopted for the students, should they feel 

**' . , . ' ■ 

^itHg^ieved by <i faculty niember or administrator. The concern for constitu- 
tional perfection which characterized Roosevelt in 1945 has remained a charac- 
teristic of the University. Many hours have been spent debating the details of 
povernanco provisions. 

A major change in govturnance was made in 1948 when a Senate was es- 
tablished tq supersede, although not replace. The Faculty. The governing unit 
of The Faculty was retained to conduct the triennial votes of confidence and to 
vote on referenda concerninp constitutional amendments approved by more than 
half but less than 70 per cent of the scnatorsr bnt the priniary-axithority for 
academic governance was transferred to the Senate. Ofihcr changes and re- 
finements in governance were made ovcc the years, P>y 1966 votes of confir- 
mation for the deans and the president had been abolished; the f:iculty role on 
the Board had firown to seven members (althoui;h no longer calculatefl 

14 
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as one-fourth of the Board); the manner of electing the faculty trustees had 
been revised; and a Budget Committee was established^ 

The Roosevelt University Budget Committee is an instrument of campus 
wide governance as ejjalitarian as any of its other mechanisms^ The Budget 
Committee was establishod by the Senate in 1951 after a trial experience with 
joint budget making the precccding year. The committee was accepted by the 
president and the Boards The Budget Committee consisted initially of six fac- 
ulty members iilcctcd by the Senate working jointly with the six administrative 
officers (the president, the controller, the dean of faculties, and the deans of 

what wore then the institution's three schools: arts and sciences, business, 
1 

and music ) who had previously developed the budget admit>istratively* The 
twelve-n^enibcr n\Klgi^t Committee was chaired by the* president, and was re- 
garded as advisory t<^ the Hoard directly, rather than to the president or the 
Senate. The committee hold itself responsible for the formulation and pre- 
sentation to the Board of a balanced budget. The president retained for him- 
self the right to submit a minority report, but in practice Budget Committee 
reports were nearly always unanimous. 

The Budget C5«iimittee grew out of the faculty's concern for participa- 
tion in the difficult resource-allocation decisions that had to be made in the 
period of sharply declining enrollment and declining income which occurred 

^ . . 1 . ^ . ........ 

In 19^5 R6oscvolt College became Roosevelt University and its com- 
ponent schools became colleges. * Subsequently, two other unit s - - education 
and continuing education- -were given collegiate status, although not repre- 
sentation on the.Budget Committee. During the period covered by this case 
study (1966-1975) a change^ discussed later, was made in the compti^ition of 
the Budget Committee reducing its size but maintaining the same ratio be- 
tween faculty and administration. ■ 
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during the early »50s when the G.I. enrollment tapered off and the Korean War 

♦ 

draft took effect* The IJudn^t Committee has persisted since that timcp and, 
as miRht be expected, has become one of the most powerful bodies in the Uni* 
versity. It is rcRarded by^some as another instance of the partnership that 
exists between the various constituencies in the University and by others as 
a forum for collective barRaining between the faculty and the administration. 
It is seen by all as one of the basic corhponents of Roosevelt University's sys- 
tem of institutional governance. 

^ Subsequent to the establishment of the Budget Committee other joint 
committees were established in which two or more of the University's consti- 
tuent groups were represented; notable among these is the Planning Comrtiittce 
which contains equal numbers of faculty-elected and administrative ly-appoifttcd 
members. None of these other bodies has achieved the importance or influ- 
ence of the Rurfjzct Comn^ittee, however. 

This case .tudy focuses on the decisions made by the Roosevelt Univer- 
sity Senate, and to a lesser extent by the Planning and Budget Committees 
during the decade between 1966 and 1975, By the beginning of this period the 

T 

V 

basic structures of University governance bad been set as they were to remain. 
The faculty's concern for perfecting these governance forms also remained, 
and the record of the pa§t decade includes many small cliangcs, attempted 
changes, and refinements in the procedures pf campus governance. These 
changes and refinements have typically received great debate ana attention- - 
as if they would make a fundamental difference i^ the character or operation 



of the University. What they reveal, collectively, i^' a view of the University's 
governance as pcrfectablc and a belief that, with sufficient attention to detail 
an ideal form can be enacted or safeguarded. 

The Roosevelt University Senate 
The Roosevelt University Senate is a campus-wide pajrlittmcntary body 

• - ^ : ' 

consisting of ex officio, elected regular, and associate members. Currently 

there arc 89 senators: the "ox officio members" are administrative officer? 

mentioned by title in {he 'Constitution/ the "elected regular members" include 

the faculty representatives elected annually by their respective academic 
2 

departments; one "rcizular member" is clcctdid by the libral-y staff (o|:her 

than the head librarian); one "regular member" is elected by "the administra*- 

3 

tive vot^n^ members of The Faculty"; another "regular member" is elected 



, ". . . The President, the Deans [of which there are currently nine], 
the Associate Dean of Adjiussions and Records, the Directors of the non- 
credit Divisions [onej, the Treasurer, the Director of Dcvelopmenf., and the 
Head Librarian ..." 

"^The Constitution specifies a rather arcane formula for the determi- 
nation of the number of senators to be elected by a department (See Article III, 
Spction I, Clause?-). Essentially, 

the number of faculty senators is to bear the same proportion to the total . 

faculty as the number of ex officio administrative senators bears to the total 

administrative staff. The number of senators allocated to each department 

•is computed annually and may vary from year to year* 

5 .... ,-, . ^, — 

The "administrative voting members of The FacaUy" are specified 

by title in the Constitution. Jhey include "those mcmber^^f the adminis- 
trative staff who«tvd«tie« bring them into eh>sc-contactrwritb-stadent-or aca- 
demic affairs and whose academic qualifications are comparable to those 
[of the teaching faculty]." The enumeration of individuals to, be included in 
this catoRory is a topic about which there has been frequent debate in the 
Senate Membership Committee as well as on the floor of the Senate. 
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•• / \ .. ' ■ I ■ ■ • 

by ''the administrative associate mcmliprs of The Faculty"; the "assiiciatc 

2 

members*' of the Senate are "the associate student members of The Faculty. " 

The operation of the Roosevelt University Senate is detailed in the 
Constitution and by years of custom. Meetings are held on the third Wednesday 
of every month from October to May. They begin at 1:00 p.m. and last ninety 
minutes. The , Constitution specifics that agenda shall b^ prepared by <'the 
President, in consultation with the Chairman of the University Senate and the 
Deans" and circulated- a week prior to mect'Tigs. In practice over the past 
d(Scade the agenda have been prepared by Ihc chairmen of the Senate and given 
to the president's secretary for typing and distribution without further change. 
Membersr of the faculty and administrative staff who are not senators arc weU 
come to attend Senate meetings. Students who are non- senators have also 
gcne^rally been permitted to attend mqctirigs, although occasionally {if the 
student delegation is large or boisterous--vvhich it rarely is--or has asked 
for permission) the Senate may vote on the matter. 

Special meetings of the Senate may be called by the president, by the 

dean of faculties, by the Senate Executive Committee^ or upon petition of one- 

■ <»_ 

fourth of the membership of the Senate. Special meetings, though rare, have 
been hctd two or three limes during the past decade; at times of major student 

^hc ♦'administrative associatie members of The Faculty" are defined 
a:5 ^^attmembets of The admrmstr^anve~stafr with who are 

not included [in the list of adlninistrative voting members of The Faculty]. " 
Recently there was some debate in the Senate as to the meaning of the term 
"annual contracts" and whether that was intended to exclude adininislrators 
who are on . "letters of appointment. " 

The' two student senatorjs ate ^elp<rtcd by the Student Government. 
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dissent* Occasionally, if there is pressing unfinished business remaininp at 
2:30; the Senate nuiy hold a special moctinj; prior to the next regularly sche- 
duled session. 

The first iteni on the agenda of every Senate meeting, after the approval 
of Minutes and any special announcements, is a report of the president. The 
president usually informs the Senate of the recent devclopmertts in the institu- 
tion including reldvant actions by the Administrative Covmcil and the Board of 

c 

Trustees, as well as grant awards and major financial contributions. The 
president keeps the Senate informed of his professional activities including 
attendance at meetings and the like. Following his report, the president an- 
swers questions $^)stensibly on his roport--in practice, on virt ually any topic) 
addressed to him by senators. 

The second item on the a4»cnda is the report of the faculty members of 
the Board of Trustees. Although the faculty trustees are given this opportun- 
ity to teport, they do so only occasionally- -in part, perhaps, because the 
president has usually just reported on the Board's actions. 

The agenda Ihen calls for reports from the standing committees: in- 

cludin^ the Executive, Currit ulurn. Graduate Council, Budget, Planning, 

_ . - -. . - e - • 

Acaderhic Confcrcnl-e, StudonF Activities Board, Student Senate, and rccqptly, , 

the Faculty Tenure Review ComTTnifttec. The" Faculty Tenure Review Comtriittce 
was established by the Senate, under an amendment to the Constitution adopted 
during the 1974-75 academic year,- to serve as a grievance commit,tce to re- 
view negative tenure decisions a faculty member allegifes that there was 
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Inadequate consideration of his or her credentials or a violation of academic 

f 

freedom. The Committee was established to parallel the other grievance 
mechanism provided for in the Constitution, which had theretofore excluded 
tenure Appeals. 

The Student Activities Board is a joint student-faculty committee res- 
ponsible for reviewing various student personnel matters including the budgets 
recommended for certain student organizations. The Student Activities Board 
has reported to the Senate since its inception. Early in the past decade the 
president of the Stud<*nt Senate requested an opportunity to report regularly to 
vthe University Senate. Although there was some debate about It at the time, 
the item \v^^ addcid to, and remains on the agenda. 

; While it is technically not a committee of the Senate, the actions of 
the Academic Conference- -a committee of the academic and student person- 
nel deans--are routinely reported by its chairman, the dean of faculties. 

Following the reports of these standing committees, and any action 
that might ensue therefrom, the Senate entertains both old ^nd new business. 
At tlic latter point any senator may, when recognized, address any issue, 
problem, or topic of concern whether or not it had been previously attended 
to by the Senate or included on the agenda. 

The meetings of the Senate are conducted in accordance with the pro- 
cfdures specified iri the Constitution and in RobertV' Rules of Order. 'The 
meetings have a certain parliamentary formality with the chairman ruling on 
points-of-order. substitute-motions, amendrnents-to-the-amendment, motions 
to-table, and commlttees-of-the-wholc. The elected chairmen have .generally 
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been able to keep track of the often complex substantive and procedural 
business and have kept the Senate fxmctioning in an orderly and deliberate 
fashion despite the intense feelings that often arise on issues. 

Although the procedures for the conduct of Senate meetings are speci- 
fied in detail, there is no similar precision in the definition of the Senate's 
jurisdiction or domain; in fact, there Is no definition. - For the most part, 
however, this doesn't so.em to bother anyone, Thfe Senate acts without chaU 
lenge on curricular and academic matters that affect more than one college^ 

acts on constitutional issues that relate to the pirocedures by which the Uni- 
versity is governed^ and it^ acts on matters arising from the various commit- 
ters. Amendments to the Constitution passed by the Senate must be ratified 
by the Board, but on most other matters, the Scpate's decision is binding. 
Occasionally the Senate will take action on matjt^rs which are recognized as 
clearly outside of its formal domain of respbnsi^^ility, in which case the 
Senate action is understood as ad\tisory to thip ^appropriate administrator. 



An example of this occurence was the recent (December, 1975) vote request- 
ing the Fringe Benefit Committee to convene and consider the extension of 
certain fringe benefits tn the neirs of deceased faculty--a'matter on >yhichi^ 
the Senate can only recommend to the Controller and subsequently to the 
Budget Committee. 

Occasionally there is disagreement between the faculty and the admin- 
istration as to whether or not Senate action is required on ^n issue, or if 



— — T ~, 

The FrlnRC Benefit Committee is an «Cd hodvgroup appointed by the 
Controller several years ago to provide him with advice on a particular fring 
benefit "issue. 

t . . . ' 
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tiikcn, whether U is binding or advisory. For the most part, however, the 
Senate is recognised as a central campus -wide governance mechanism with 
well acceptedf if not clearly defined, authority* 

In terms of the other constituencies in the University, meetings of 
the Senate are not attended by alumni, parents, or clerical employees (who 
kre represented collectively by the Office and Professional Employees Inter- 
national Union, Local 391, with which the University has a negotiated con«* 

4 

tract). . Ordinarily none of the public members of the Board of Trustees attend 
•meetings of the Senate either. In 1966 and again in 1967 the Chairman of the 
Board was invited to address the Senate, and did so, but this event has not 
become custom, 

Campus-Wide Governance at Roosevelt University 
In Relation to Ei^ht Problem Areas 

K Clarification of Institutional Purposes 

To what extent has the Senate and other campus-wide governing units 
discirssed andihelped to determine the fundamental purpose or purt»oscs of 
the university? To what extent have they shown concern f|^r balancing the 
comf)eting demands of instruction, research, public service, and the like, 
er the competing claims of liberal arts and prdJessional education, under- 
graduate and graduate study, and so on? Has campus -wide governance par- 
ticipated in, and been a useful vehif:le for the resolution of,, these issues of 
iDstitutionail purpose? 

In discussing the role of campus- wide governance in clarifying insti- 
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tutiona! purpo s c s at Roosevelt University, it is useful to review how the cur- 
rent formulation of the University's mission and purpose was arrived at. 
Roosevelt University entered ^he decade with what some believed was a cer- 
tain diffuscness of objective and ambiguity of purpose* Roosevelt College 
begai> as an institution that would not discriminate* ^*Equal educational oppor- 
tunity" was the college motto* Although never predominantly black, Roosevelt 
became known as a college^ where black students and others would be evaluated 
on their merits and where they would feel comfortable. 

- At the time of its founding in 1945 restrictive (i- e. , discriminatory) covenants 
were still legal in real estate transactions, a racially integrated student body 
Could not rent a hotel ballroom in downtown Chicago to hold a clas's dance, and 
black faculty and black trustees were scarcely to be found outside the tradi- 
tionally all-black institutions. Because of its strongly integrationist stance, 
because it dared flout some of the conservafiive elements and traditions in the 
city, and because it received modest support from the liberal community in 

« *** 

Chicago and from organiz^ed labor, some in the city and elsewhere regarded 
Roosevelt College as poUticaliy radicaU-an image without substance that re- 
mained in the public mind for many years* 

Roosevelt was proud of its actions to achieve racial and ethnic integra- 
tion within its academic community. This pride Aras the strongest element of 
its identity. By the early 1960s, hoover, non-discrimination was no longer 
novel, and no longer svxfficient basis for an institutional identity, 

WheT> the founding president, Edward J» Sparling, retired at the end of : 
♦ fr. . • 

1963 the new president, Robert Pitchell, attempted to broaden the University's 
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image and sense of purpose. The phrase "the University on the lakefront'' 
appeared in some of the development literature to the dismay of many of the 
faculty who felt it lacked the degree of social and moral purpose that they felt 
had characterized the institution. ^ ^ 

Problems developed in Dr. PitchclPs presidency and he remained in 
office for less t^sin a year. He was succeeded, first x>n an acting basis^ and 
in 1966 in the full presidency, by £)r-^^olf A. Weil^ a long-time faculty mem- 
ber of the University who had been dean of the College of Business Administra 
tion. Dr. Weil was keenly aware of the need for a clarification and enhance- 
mcnt of the institution's mission and purpose. 

The State of Illinois, which prior to 1965 had not operated a senior 
university in Chicago, had just opened a multi-million dollar branch of the 
University of Illinois at "Chicago Circle": the confluence of the city's super- 
highways west of the Loop. The decision to establish the Chicago Circle 
Campus and expand what had formerly been a two-year program of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Navy Pier had created some apprehension among friends^ 
of Roosevelt University. Many wondered whether there would continue to be 
a need for Roosevelt. This question was raised by some of t;he Chicago-area 
business corporations, among others, whep they wete asked for support for 
the University ty Dr.S Weil and Board Chairman Lyle M. Spencer (president 
I of Science Research Associates, tC then recently acquired subsidiary of IBM). 
Boar^Chairman Spencer established a small committee of nationally known 
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educators Ralph Tyler, Charles Doltard, and Floyd Reeves --to 

•consider .the future of Roosevelt University, Dr. Well was asked by this com- 
mittee to prepare a position paper on the mission and role of Roosevelt Uni- 
versity, In responding to this request, Dr, Weil attempted to formulate a 
statement of the institution's mission in a manner that would recognize the 
University's traditional role in educating students for upward social and eco- 
nomic mobility* As articulated by Weil, an integrated student body was npt^ 
an end in itself but one essential clement, among several, ir. providing an 
educational environment responsive to the needs of a prirnarily adult, urban 
population. Without minimizing the importance of the University's tradition 
of noj:i*discrimination. President Weil's formulation enlarged the role of the 
institution and sharpened its focus, mak|lng it responsive to current and pros- 
pective n^eds and social conditions of as well as to those of the past. Implicit 
in his statement was the assumption that despite the development of state- 
supported, senior- level universities in the Chicago area, there ^ould continue 
to be a need for the -educational services provided by Roosevelt University to 

its heterogeneou9, urban clientele. 

* » 
Although initially drafted by the president, the Mission Statement (as 
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Charles Dollard, formerly pre'sident of the Carnegie Foundation, v)fas 

then a trustee of Roosevelt ITniverBity as woU as of Bennington College. FjAyd 

Reeves, a- professor of higher education at The University of Chicago and later 

at Mic^iiB|in ^tate UniveVsity, had long, been involved in accreditation and college 

and university self- studies and evaluation. Re6ves had been a trustee of 

Roosevelt for a short time in its early years. Ralph Tyler, directolr of the 

Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, had been fai^iliar with 

the history and development' of Roosevelt which was founded at the time that he 

was a professor of education and dean of social ^cienceseat The Universlty-c^f 

Chicago. j 
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it came to be called) ^bscqucntly received substantial input from the faculty^ ^ 
and was the subject of attention by the Planning Co>nmittee for the better part 
of a >ear. While keeping WeiPs essential formulation, the Planning Commit-' 

tee, r^ ^ x^escnting both faculty and administrators, revified the statement 

\ 

making it more comprehensive by reaffirming the other functions the.Univer- 
:sity had tracitionally performed: research and scholarship^ public service, 
liberal education for its own sake, as well as education for economic advance- 
ment and social mobittty. Although, at the time, he saw it as a wq^te ring -down 
of^his statement, Weil was not opposed to it, and the Planning Committee* s 
revision was subsequently accepted throughout the institution. Partly because 
it had taken several mo^iths and many revisions to achieve a consensus on the 
wording among the relatively few members of the Planning Committee, and 
partly becauj^ie it was not deemed necessary so to do, the Senate itself was not 
asked to endorse or approve the Mission Statement* However, it was distri- 
buted to the faculty and was submitted to, and ratified by, the Board of 
Trustees, . 

It was recognized by the president and the Planning Committee that a 

I , ■ 

university's statement of purpose must on the one hand be sufficiently distinc-^ 

f 

tivc ?ind precise so as to distinguish the institution fron? the others in its 
vicinity and. constitute a gu|de to decision^making and the allocation of re* 
"^omrces, and on the other hand sufficiently general and comprehensive so as 
to satisfy the institution's various constituencies and attain wide allegiance* 
This is not an easy balance to strike. Although Roosevelt University is^ pri«- 
marily a teaching institution, it does not neglect faculty research* Although 
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it serves yprimarily a pai't-timCf commuter clientele, tHe fulUtirne resident 

students ate no less important* Although the majority of students enter after 

* 

*one or more years of college at other Institutions, the Umvefsity still recruits 
and is concerned with' the students entering directly from high schooL 

The Mission Statement, while not etched in granite, has received the 

. allegiance of the faculty and staff over the past decade and is ^regarded, to* * 
gether with the Constitution, as one of the fxmdamental policy documents of the 
Universityi, ^ It is used as the basis for planning and decision making and is 
tMbught to be the University's basic statement of institutional purpose. Parti- 
cipation by the Planning Committee in the development of the Mission State! 
is the clearest example of the involvement of campus-wide governance in the 
clarification of institutional purposes at Roosevelt. 

o ' 

2. Clarification of Programs 

<\ *" 

It has been suggested by NCHEMS, NACtlBO, Millett, and others that 

f 

colleges and universities can be regarded as having two categories of activity: 
primary programs and support programs. Primary programs are thought to 
include instruction, 'research, public service, and, in Millett^s taxonomy, 
studi^rj^aid (i.e., the provisioti of access to higher education); while activities 
such as student services, plant operations, institutional support, academic 
support and auxiliary cnlerpriscs are regarded as support programs. 

Although Roosevelt University makes use of the NCHEMS and NACUBO 
categories, and it is agreed that some of the University's activities are primary 
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^A copy of the Mission Statement is included as Appendix B. 
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a|id others ar6 secondary U is not clear that^lho faculty and administration - 
would agree with the NCBEMS-NACUBO hierarchy and distinctions, Contin- 
uing education, for example, often regarded as a public serviced/ is s,een at 
Roosevelt as an intcKral part of the University's instructional offerings. 
Faculty research probably receives less support than would be given to an 
^ activity regarded as prirnary; on the other hand, an attempt is made to pro- 
vide a full array o| student services. 

The answer to the question concerning the extent to which campus- 
^vvidc governance at- Roosevelt has become involved in the clarification of 
programs arn^U^ s^cification of program goals is that, as with the clari- 
fication of institutional purposes, this is handled primarily through the Uni- 

1 

vcrsity committee structure rather than through the Senate. The Roosevelt 
University Senate has only rarely concerned itself with the clarification 

of University programs or the gpecification of program objectives. These 
are matters that receive attention by the Senate Curriculum Committee, by 
the Planninc Committee, and, in the context of their annual effort to trim 
expenditures to match income, by the Budget Committee. 

There were two notable occasions during the decade when the Senate 
did become directly involved in the clarification of programs. The first 
occasion was in 1967 when the Senate authorized the College (then Division) 

m 

of Continuing Education to offer programs leading to the- degree of Bachelor 
of General Studies (DCS). The distinctive c Icments cf the BGS degree program 
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A copy of the Roosevelt University Committee Lists showing all of 
the University committees is included as Appendix C. 
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were its concern for student competencies rather^than units of credit, its- use 
of the CLEP (College Level Exani^inatioh Program) Tests to measure compe- 
tencies acquired out of class and In situations for which traditional academic 
transcripts were not available, and its explicit orientation towafds adult 

t 

learners (defined as anyone over 25). 

Roos6vfcrlt*s BGS program was the first non-traditional adult degree 
program in the area and, after those at Brooklyn College and the University 
of Oklahoma, one of the first in the United States, It was ahead of its time in 
the country, and almost ahead of its time in the Roosevelt University Senate* 
Several senators exptessed objections to it, seemingly suspicious of any bacca- 
laureate degree program that did not require the ritual calculation of 120 
semester hours and which would give credit fcrr out-of-class learning or 'Uife 
experience" as it was then referred to. Ultimately the Senate did approve the 
RGS program which soon became the fastest growing component of the Univer- 
sity and the one for whicii the University received the most outs.ide acclaim. 

In many respects, the approval of the BGS program by the Senate sig- 
naled a shift in curricular emphasis at Roosevelt, Prior to that time the. Uni- 
tversity had combined a non-traditional (read: innovative, progressive, avant 
g:^rde) governance structure with a highly traditional curriculum. .In 1965 
the University's curriculum and list of required courses were essentially the 
same as that which had existed at the Central YMCA College twenty years before. 
By 1975 and beginning with the development of the General Studies Program in 
Continuing Education, Roosevelt had made major revisions of its curriculum 
in every college and had developed a variety of non-traditional or experimental 
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activities Includinj^ an iexternal degree variant of the BOS program in the 

#' . • ■ ' - ■ 

College of Continuihg Educatioii. 

In 1971 the Senate again became directly involved in program clarifi- 

r 

cation, this time in the field of teacher education. The issue Was whether or 
not the Department of Education, then the lalrgest unit in the College of Arts 
and Sciences, should be separated fromsthat College and reconstituted as a 
College of Education. A proposal to- establish a College .of Education had been 
initiated by the Department and was strongly endorsed by the dean of faculties. 
It-was supported by many who saw It as an opportimity for the teacher educa- 
tion programs to receive greater autonomy and to flourish under the stronger 
administrative leadership that might be provided by a dean rather chan a de- 
partment chairman. It was opposed by those who were concerned about, ex- 
panding teacher education at a t^me when the demand for teachers had already ' 

1 

begun to diminish and by those who were apprehensive about the implications 
for greater resource allocation to Education in preference to their own disci- 
plines. To many observers it appeared that the underlying, if largely un- 
spoken, issues in the debate about the proposed College of Education were 
power and money, rather than program. 

In the end, after four months of debate in the Senate and a constitutional 
referendum among The Faculty, ^he proposal to establish a College of Educa- 
tion was adopted and was ratified by the Board of Trustees. 

It is an interesting, aside to note that the Coliege of Education issue had 
been raised twenty-two years before, in 1949. At that time the proposal, al- 
thou^',h approved by the president and most of the administration, as well as 
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by^ the Senate, vas ulHmately defeated by the^faculty-eiected members 0f the 
Board of Trustees who successfully urged the Board to establish a special 
fund*- raising goal for the College as a condition of its estabUshme|it« ^ When 
(he specified funds were not raised^ even after the deadline was extex^ded, the 
idfea was dropped. This did not happen in l,9Tl. 

Outside of these two notable exceptions, the clarification of insjtruc- 
tional progranis has routinely taken place in tjie CurriculuJn Committee and 
tho clarification of other programs in the Academic Conference, the Adminis- 

n 

trative Council, the Planning Committee, and in various bodies pther than the 
Senate^ 

3. Clarification of Budget Priorities . 

The formulation of a budget is an exercise in distributing anticipated 
income among competing claims; At Roosevelt University the budget is for- 
mulated by a Budget Committee composed, as has been mentioned, of equal 
numbers of faculty members and adrninistrators. This committee apnually 
reviews the requests submitted by all units of the University: academic, 
student services, administrative, library, etc*, and determines how the an- 
ticipated revenues should be apportioned. 

Because the functioning of a committee such as this is dependent upon 
the composition of its membership, it may be useful to review the change that 
was made in Budget Committee membership during the decade* As was men- 
tioned earlier, the Budget Committee, when established in 1951, included six 
faculty members elected by the Senate and six administrative officers: the 
president, the controller, the dean of faculties, and the deans of Arts and 
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Sciences, Business^ and Music* This twe lire -person committee negotiated 
all the budgets during the years between 1951 ^d 1967* 

When Dr. Weil became president in 1965/ he inherited a large accumu- 
iated deficit. Substantial deficits had occurred in each of^the three prior years, 
and the University's credit was running low. One of the instructions given him 
by the Board chairman was to eliminate the deficit and see that it did not re«^ 
occur. It was obvious to Weil that the situation called for attention in at least 
three areas: increased fund raising to generate new revenue, tighter fiscal 
control over expenditures, and more cautious and conservative budget making. 
Together with his controller and the Development Office, he was able to take 

V 

decisive administrative action on the first two matters. 

The problem of budget making was- more complex. First it was neces- 
sary to accurately diagnose the cause of the problem* Why had unrealistic 
budgets been prepared? Was' it simply that the Committee included faculty 
members who were urging higher faculty salaries? If s6, then the Budget 
Committee should probably be abandoned in favor of another method, Weil 
diagnosed the problem as more subtle. In his judgment^ the inflated budgets 
were caused by a committee of unwieldy size coupled with the presence thereon 
of the academic deans. The Committee provided a forum for each dean to ad- 
vocate increased expenditures in his area. Most did not abuse this forum^ 
but some were able to develop a tacit understanding with some of the faculty 
members that increases in faculty salaries would not be opposed if attempts 
by the controller or the president to cut the dean's budget requests were re- 
sisted. This kind of ^'log roiling,^' even if it happened only occasionally, was 
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enough to thwart the efforts of the president to achieve a balanced and conser- ' 

•' " • I: 

vative budget responsive to the needs of the whole, institution. ^* 



There wcte other problems associated with the Budget Committee. 
Several of the senior administrators were nbt included, notably the graduate 
dean and the dean of students, xkcy felt at a disadvantage in having their re-* 
quests approved. If faculty-administrative parity was to be maintained^ adding 
them to the Committee would have meant^adding tv(ro additional faculty and 
creatirvg an even more unwieldy group. Because this was a matter that had 
involved the Senate, the president asked the Planning Committee to study the 
problem and formulate a recommendation for Senate action. After giving con- 
siderable attention to alternative models and strategies of budget makings and 
to alternative committee structures, the Planning Corrihiittee r.ecommended 
that the Budget Committee be reduced in size from l2 to 6 members consisting 
of the president, the controller, and the dean of faculties, matched by a like 
number of faculty elected by the Senate, The recommendation was opposed 
by some of the faculty senators who saw it as an administrative maneuver to 
reduce the number of faculty representatives on the Committee and by most 
of the academic deans who saw it as a means to undercut their power. Ulti- 
mately rational arguments and the good counsel of the graduate dean who chaired 
the Planning Committee prevailed and the proposed change to a six- member 
Committee was adopted by the Senate in 1967. Some observers allege that the 
outcome might have been different had the dean who was most strongly opposed 
to the change not been away from the University on a sick leave during this 
period: such are the vicissitudes of University governance. 
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,\ The revised committee has. functioned welt since then. The University 
has maintained a balanced budget during the past eight years, has removed 
the accumulated deficit, and, as the result of A successiul tund drive, has 
completed a long list of planned projects and programs. Despite the Budget 
Committice's improved functioning, ho^wever, it is still an annual struggle to 
apportion the always ti\adcquate fxmds among the always we Unjustified requests. 
Some years the screams and tears are louder than usual, hut always there is 
much gnawing of cigars and gnashing of teeth, 

^ It is clear to the members of the Buclget Committee that they engage in 
the process of trade-offs: monies allocated for anp purpose or program are 
not available for another. In determining these allocations, the Budget Com- 
mittee looks closely at course enrollments (i.e., the income generated and 
students served by each department). Although a variety of issues are con- 
sidered by the Budget Committee- -quality of programs, strength of the faculty 
and administrative leadership, prior commitments, standards and guidelines 
of accrediting agencies, ability of the program to generate government and 
foundation support, etc. - -a dominant concern is the relationship between in- 
come and costs. Programs in areas of growing enrollment tend to be treated 
more favorably than those in areas of declining enrollment. 

In periocis of overall University growth the relationship between income 
and costs is relatiyely easy for the Budget Committee to maintain. It can even 
be maintained without too much difficulty in areas of declining enrollment where 
there is a "cushion" of part-time or nori tenure- line faculty. However, in 
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rccfcnt years the Bi^dgci Committee at Roosevelt has been grappU^ with a 
hydra familiar to those burdened with the same challenge at comparable in- 
stitutions. One head of this monster is the dilemma caused by enrollments 
which, although relatively stable overall, are increasing rapidly in certain 
programs and decreasing in others. Since this enrollment shift has been going 
on for several years, primarily away from the liberal arts and sciencejs in 
favor of professional programs, the "cushion" in the areas of declining en- 
rollment has already been used up and it is excrutiatingly difficult to shift re- 
s6'urces (i. e. , full-time faculty positions) away from the areas of decline to 
the areas of growth. The departments with declining enrollment make the ar- 
gument that a university must maintain certain liberal aVts programs despite 
their enrollment decline, at least at a minimum or skeletal size. For some 
of them the minimum size may have been reached. Their argument is balanced 
by "the coimter-c laim from the rapidly growing departments that they are being 
'^short-changed^' in the ratio between income and budget authorizations and are 
-carrying an unfair burden of support for these other programs. 

A second dilemma facing the Budget Committee is the inexorably rising 
administrative cost associated with the increasingly complex and far-reaching 
governmental forms and regulations. This problem is not always easy to ex- 
plain to the faculty who are relatively unaware of the administrative burdens 

i 

of compliance with Affirmative Action, OSHA, EEOC, HEGIS, and the like. 

^The dimensions of this problem are well described in an editorial in 
Change; "Will Government Patronage Kill the Universities?" (Winter 1975-76, 
pp. 10-13 ff). 
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F^sPtlV' because %f the large facu^ In^lvement in budget niaklng it Hooseveltj 
and {Partly because of the chronic tinder it funding, Roosevelt University has 

ne^er had adequate administrative staff support. The University has no per- 

' ' ' • , *^ " . 

• •* 

sonnel office, for example, no planning officei no budget analyst, ho in-^house 
attorney, no resident architect or intc^rior designer, no^fulUtime assistant or 
associate deans (except €or one in admissions and records), no evening dean, 
or summer school dean or extension-center dean, no provost and no assistant 
or associate vice prlesidents. - The Budget Committee finds it difficult to agree 
tQ expenditures for administrative staff when academic staff is being curtailed 
in many areas. Inevitably, however, if the University is to survive, the Com- 
mittce will have to come to recognize the increased *'costs of doing business'' 
^in an era of increasing regulation and litigation. 

A third problem facing the Budget Committee is that of inflationary cost 
increases which in most enterprises are passed on to the consumer or the tax* 
payer. At a private university, competing for students with the tax- subsidized 
institutions, there is a limit as to how far tuition can be Increased. Tuition 
increases cause students to transfer to public universities or reduce the num*- 
ber of courses for which they enroll. In fact at Roosevelt over the past decade, 
despite increases in the (headcount) enrollment, there have been decreases in 
the average number of semester hours for which students enroll. Because 

1 

At Roosevelt the title of vice president is an honorific conferred by the 
Boarc^ on the president's recommendation, to four of the administrators who 
report directly to the president. Thus, the director of development is also the 
vice president for development, the dean of students is the vice president for 
student affairs, the dean of faculties is the vice president for academic affairs, 
and the controller^-treasurer is the vice president for business and finance. ' 
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tuition is charged by the semester-hour this may mean a decUne in income at 

' I ... ^ ^ . _ 

a time when there arc more individuals to serve. The magnitude of the prob- 
lem is apparent when one recognizes that about 85 per cent of the, JJni varsity 
budget jcomes from student tuition. This is a relationship that has held re la-* 
tively constant oyer the University's history. Despite recent substantial in-, 
creases in the level of fund raising, it is likely to remain, Nforeover, the 
problem is compounded by the fact that the maximum award under the Illinois 
State Scholarship and Grant Program, although relatively high compared with 
many other states, has not kept pace with tuition increases and today provides 
a lower fraction of the student^ s educational expenses than it did ten years ago 

Lest the budget picture appear a matter of imrelieved gloom, it should 
be said that the Committee has been able to fund a substantial number of new 
academic programs over the past decade and make considerable progress in 
the area of library holdings, faculty and staff salaries, and physical plant 
maintenance: not enough progress perhaps, but considerable* 

In 1972, as the result of the dissatisfaction of some of the department 
chairmen with the budget*making process, the Senate voted to establish a 
broadly representative Committee to Study the Budgetary Process* This 
Committee, under the chairmanship of 6he head of the public administration' 
program, deliberated for a number of months and issued a report generally 
supportive of the existing budgetary process. The report did include a series 
of recommendations, chief among which were the modest suggestions, since 

carried out, that more time be provided for budget administrators to appear 

"^"^^^ 

before the Committee to present their case, ai|d that if budget cuts have to be 
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made that they ye done with the chairman or reported to him or her right away 
rather than by'thc Committee with a long hiatus between the cut and the notifi- 
cation. In effect there was no major disagreement with the budget-making ^ 
procedure. The Budget Committee continues to formulate the budget and clar- 
ify budget priorities. For the past three years, hq^evcvp the president and' 
the othe^ members of the Budget CommitteiS, at the request of the Senate, have * 
made a formal report to thc..faculty concerning their decisions and recommen<» 
dations, 

^ One other change in budget procedure, thisr one at the Board level, was 
made during the decade: the Board established a small Budget Review Com- 
mittee composed only of public (i»e., non-faculty members of the Board) to 
Evaluate the proposed budget prior to action by the Board* In one or two in*- 
stances this Budget Review Committee has modified the Budget Committee's 
recommendations; increasing the allowance for building maintenance and 
increasing tuition to cover the expense. The Budget R^cview Committee was 
another precaution, urged by Board Chairman Spencer, against a repetition 
of the unrealistic budget making of the early *60sg 

4. Income Development 

As has been observed, approximately 85 per cent of Roosevelt Univer^ 
sity^s income is from student tuition, ^und raising from government and pri- 
vate sources is important and has grown considerably in recent years- -in some 
areas it has become very important- -but overall it accounts for only a small 
fraction t>C the total revenue. As might be expected, th&refore, the Budget 
Committee has given considerable attention to the problem of Income develop- 
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mmt Imm the porspoctive eftrdllmertt £md ttdtiott# The miretiue c^nii&ttatdti^ 
ces o£ changes' in enrollment are discussed and well \inderstood by the Budget 
Committee; the revenue consequences of changes in tuition are also discussed 
but less well understood since increases in tuition are offset by a loss of some 
students and a decline in the number* of semester hours taken by others* 

Although the Budget Committee does not follow a precise formula, it . 
tries to maintain a general relationship between anticipated IncoiVie and pro* 
jected expenditures in each area. The pattern, of support received by a pro- 
gram or activity irom outside funding agencies is also considered. For ex- 
ample, when the/ State of Illinois expanded its scholarship and grant program 
to provide substantial student aid support on the basis of economic need rather 
than academic Scholarship^ the University was able tQ shift some of its own 
student aid fun^s towards the support of academically superior students rather 



than for those 



most economically disadvantaged* 



The Senate is only slightly less sophisticated about the relationship of 
enrollrrtent to incomot although the perspective of the Senate is different from 



that of the Budget Committee. Faculty members tend to take the position that 
enrollment growth and income development are administrative responsibilities, 

'I ■ ^ 

whereas program development and "maintaining academic stai^dards" are 



fiscal year recently, one senator inquired whether that meant t 



xaculty responsibilities* When the president reported a comp^aratiyely good 

^at the Univer- 
s^ity's adr^issions criteria could be raised. ^ 

Government grant awards and major private donations from foundations. 



coi^porations, labor imions, and individuals are regulaHy reported to the Senate 
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by 'the president. Senators other- faculty members htive also been kept 
informed of grant opportunities and the status of pending legislation that might 
have a direct economic Impact for the University. The faculty and adminis- 
trators have been asked to make financial donations to the University them- 
selves. A request for contributions has been made in the^ Senate at the be- 
ginning of each major fund drive. In general, however, the Senate has not 
become deeply involved in income devclopmejnt and does not understand in«* 
come development to be a part of its function. 

0^ Review of endowment policy and consideration of ways to increase en«* 
dowment income is a matter handled by the Board of Trustees rather than by 
the Senate, However, the Board committee on investment policy currc 

» — 

happens to include a faculty trustee {the chairman of the^Finance Department), 
At Roosevelt endowment income constitutes only about one percent of the 
opeTipLting budget, ^ 

5, Program Technology and Management * 

Program technology (that is, developing and improving the systems and 
procedures of work by which programs are carried out) and management (that 

I 

is, coordinating and directing the work to be performed) are es^sentially ad* 
ministrative rather than legislative functions. At Roosevelt, therefore, pro* 
gram technplogy and management tend to be the province of the administrative 
bodies-* Administratis Coi^ncil and the Academic Conference- -arid the 
administrative officers (chairmen, deans, vice presidents), rather than of the 
Senate or Senate committees. The Administrative Council/ for examplet has 
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been concerned with such questions and Issues as registration and prc-rcgistra> 
tion procedures, jninimum class size, whether there shou4<) he open or closed 
stacks In the library, how the affix mative action program should be adminis^ 
tered, and the like. Although these matters arc often reported to the Senate, 
they are seldom matters for Senate action* 

Two years ago Roosevelt began developing a system of "administration 
by objectives" as one of a number of ways to irnprove its managerial and ad- 

•sac- 

^cninistrative processes. Thus far, this system has been confined to the level 
of vice presidents and deans, although the possibility of extending it more widely 
through the institution has been discus se^d. 



6, Program R^i^irements and Outcomes 

Mi I let t has observed that a university's "instructional programs usually 
invdlve two sets of student requirements; an admissions standard and a com- 
pletion (or degree) standard. " At Roosevelt, changes in admissions policy or 
criteria arc rocommended by the Admissions Committee, a small standing 
committee^ with both faculty and administrative members. Major changes in 

/ 

the University's admissions policy must then be approved by the Academic 
Conference or the Administrative Council and by the University Senate. 

One change in admissions policy-- referred ^to as "the .five year moxfator- 
ium rule'*--wa& approved by the Senate in 1969# The need for this change grew 
out of Roosevelt's increased role in the education of older students, Roosevelt 
has many mature applicants who have had one or more years of college for 
which they were enrolled five, ten or more years ago. When asked fco provide 
transcripts of prior academic work, some of these applicants present a record 

i 
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of lowgrfikdcs, perhaps having le<l to probation or academic dismissaU Not 

f 

infrequently the low grades were earned when the applicants were 18 or 19 
years old^ Now in their late twenties or thirties^ they have had many inter- 
vening years of successful and maturing work and family experience. It was 

m 

University policy to deny admission to applicemts v/ho were on academic pro- 

j 

.bation at another college or university and to those who had been dismissed 
for poor scholarship from Roosevelt or elsewhere. A moratorium on prior aca 
demic difficulty was thought desirable so that the slate couldiie "wiped clean" 
l<yt applicants who had been out of school five or more years and whose achieve* 
ments in other areas of life now indicated a likelihood of sv\ccessful school 
performance. Althouph a few eyebrows were raised, most faculty thought the 
proposal reasonable and fair and the matter easily passed the Senate. Subsc- 
quently, many students have entered or returned to I^oosevelt under the mora- 
torium rule and have graduated with excellent records* 

One or two other minor changes in the University's probation and re- 
instatement policy were adopted by the Senate over the decade. These changes 
were occasioned by a growing sensitivity to the problems and needs of Roose- 
velt's clientele of older, part-time students. 

The Senate has, on at least two occasions, rejected the suggestion that 
junior class standing be given to every student entering with an associate of 
Arts degree. The senators know the majority of students enter Roosevelt as 
transfer students from one of the community colleges in Chicago, but they be- 

tieve each student's record should be evaluated individually for transfer credit. 

♦ 

The Roosevelt Senate has been \* ss concerned about the problem of 
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outcomes or slandards o£ student performaiica* Performance standards are 

regarc^ed as a matter to be determined by the college, the department, %r the 

individual faculty member. The Senate has been concerned from time to time 

with University grading policies when reminded of these policies by the dean 

of faculties. Reminders have occurred after gross violations have taken place 

such as the assignment by several faculty members of all A's, as happened 

during the Viet Nam War draft, or the too- liberal use of 'incomplete'' or "L'' 
O 

(''withdrew'*) grades. Although it'has reaffirmed the grading policy, the Senate 
has not set performance standards for programs or degrees. 

The adininistration has been concerned, as have many faculty members, 
about the academic capability of the graduates and how satisfied they feel with 
the educational experience they had at Roosevelt. The decennial self-study 
undertaken ni'ior to a regional accreditation review by the North Central Asso- 
ciation was an occasion for a special effort to gather data on these matters. 
As had been done some years previously, all baccalaureate degree candidates 
were required to take the Graduate Record Examination so that standardized 
data could be obtained to compare the Roosevelt students' performance with 
that of students in comparable departments in other institutions. Similarly, 
an extensive questionnaire was sent to all recent graduates to evaluate their 
satisfaction with their experiences at Roosevelt. This was a useful study in 
that it revealed certain problem areas about which the University was not 

4 

fully aware and a reassuring study because it revealed that most of the alumni 
respondents have a high positive regard for the educational experiences they 
had at the University. 
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For maay /^ars the UnlversUf has 0|>e rated a» CHfice of Piacement 
and Career Planning. Although many of the older students are already em- 

L 

ployed, and see their degrees as an avenue o£ upward mobility withip their 
present companies, many take advantage of the placement service, as do 
younger graduates seeking their first full-time job. The placement director - 
has regularly monitored the success that students have had in obtaining satis- 
factory employment. Moreover, he has conducted training sessions for stu- 
dents in such matters as how to prepare a resume, what to anticipate in an 
employment interview, how to select an employer, how to find ^'hidden'* or 
'•non-existent** jobs, etc. However, program outcomes and the ability of stu- 
dents to find employment generally have not been discussed by the Senate or 
by other campus-wido groups. 

?• Academic and Student Behavior 

Student behavior becomes the subject of attention when it is disruptive 
or appears bizarre* Roosevelt ir* no exception to this rule. A number o^f times 

during the ^60s there were student demonstrations of various kinds. Some\of 

\ 

V 

these demonstrations involved only a handful of students for a short period, i^.s 
when a small group picketed the Trustees meeting in October, 1966, at which \ 
Dr. Weil was confil^Vned as president, protesting the absence of student involve- 
ment in the selection process. Sometimes they involved a specific group of 
students as when a number of black students disrupted and boycotted classes 
early in 1969 to accentuate their demand for an expansion of the Black Studies 
Program, Sometimes large numbers of students ^ere involved as when there 
was a general moratorium on classes in May, 1970, following the invasion of 
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Cambodia and the kiiUngs at Kent State and Jackson State* Other demon^tra* 
tions during the decade included a sit-in in 1967 protesting the University's 
'^coope ration with the draft^' by sending the data on class^||||anding to the draft 
boards of^tvidetifs who had applied for deferment, and protests in 1968 con- 
cei^iing^he president's and dean of faculty's decision not to appoint the con- 
troversial historian Staughton Lynd to a fulUtime teaching position* Most of 
these events and the demonstrations they gave rise to were discussed in the 
University Senate. 

^ Some of these student demonstrations fell within the bounds of acceptable, 
that is non-disruptive, dissent. Some went beyond. Although the University 
had had policies a*iu procedures regarding student behavior, these policies 
proved inadequate and in need of revision. In 1969 the Administrative Council, 
after lengthy discussion, revised the student code of conduct and judicial re- 
view procedure (i. e, , the procedure by which students may appeal judicial, 
that is disciplinary, decisions). Although revised by an administrative body 
rather than' the Senate, an extensive effort was made to see that there was 
agreement and support from student and faculty leaders. The procedures 
then adopted (see Appendix C) have remained operative and unchanged since 
that time. 

In January, 1966, and at several other times during the decade, the 
students requested greater representation and participation in the University's 
committee structure. The Student Senate presented the University Senate with 
a lengthy list of the committees on whicK^hey wanted representation. After 
much discussion in the Senate and in the Administrative Council, a somewhat 
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sbi^rter . list was agreed upaiu The students were allowed representative on 

t 

the Curriculum, Planning, and Arts committees, and two representatives on 

9 

the Bookstore, International Student, and Library "committees. 

Recently (January, 19.76) a constitutional amendment was adopted that 
will add a student representative to the Teacher Education Committee. It should 
be noted that the student body had, prior to the beginning of the decade, already 
been represented on the Commencement Committee, on the Senate itself, and 
on the Senate-established student-faculty committees: the Student Activities 
Board and the Torch Publication Board, 

After having obtained representation on these committees, the students 

seemed to lose Interest in their newly won rights. In som^ years the Student 

I 

Senate did not bother to nominate representatives; and sojlhe of the represen- 
tatives, when selected, did not bother to attend. ^ Perhaps the students began 
to feel that the "real action'* took place elsewhere than in committee meetings. 
The students began to seek participation in the meetings of several of the aca- 
demic departments. In May, 1970, this matter was brought to the attention of 
the Senate by the chairman of the Academic Conference and referred to the 
Curriculum Committee. Some of the departments had been under student and 
faculty pressure to allow students to participate in departmental meetings and 
vote in department elections on personnel issues and curriculum decisions. 

^The Senate Minutes of May 25, 1970, contain the following sentences 
typical of the experience encountered by other committees: ''The Curriculum 
Committee of the Senate met on Monday of this week. No student representa- 
tives were present and no word has been received from the Student Senate. " 
In the Senate meeting on January Zl, 1976, the dean of students informed the 
student representative and the other senators that during the past three years 
no students had been nominated by the Student Senate to serve on the Judicial 
Review Board. 
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To 'Sanction stitdeni participation, but to specify its limits, the Curriculum 

Committee returned to the Senate with the following resolution: 

1) In constitutionally established personnel and representative 
actions sstudent representatives may he permitted a separate 
advisory vote. These actions are: appointment, reappoint- 
ment, indefinite tenure, promotion, extension of service, 
and balloting for chairmen and representatives to the Senate 
and the Graduate Council; 

Z) With regard to other matters, each department may establish 
its own procedures for student participation provided that 
student voting strength not exceed I/4th the voting -strength 
of the eligible voting faculty members of the department* 

^ Some senators were opposed to any student representation in depart- 
ment meetings, others felt that their participation in personnel matters and 
elections should not be limited to an advisory vote, and that the limitation of 
one- fourth of the voting strength specified in the second paragraph should be 
removed or liberalized to one-half. As is common in Senate actions, the 
middle view prevailed. After a brisk debate, the resolution was passed. 

In 1969 the University opened a 360 bed, seventeen- story dormitory 
constructed adjacent to the main academic building on Wabash Avenue in down- 
town Chicago. Both the administration and the faculty made a conscious and 
successful effort not to become involved in determining housing regulations 
or parietal rules for the students living in the dormitory. The facility operates 
more like a student hotel than like a traditional campus dormitory, and the 
students themselves have established certain rules regulating their own be- 
havior. - 

Although there is no formal collective bargaining agreement with the 
faculty, faculty rights and responsibilities are enumerated in various document 
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of which the forent&st is The Faculty ConsHtuHoxi. Althaugh ehanges reqtsire rati* 
ficatibn by the Board of Trustees, the Constitution is the province o£ the Senate*. 
The Senate probably spei|ids more time discussing proposed constitutional 
amendments and questionable constitutional interpretations than on any other 
single issue or concern. The Constitution, which enumerates faculty rights 
and rules of procedure, is regarded very seriously, and is studied very closely* 
by both the faculty and the administration. In some respects the Constitution 
resembles a collective bargaining agreement in its discussion of membership, 
ite provision of grievance procedures, and so en. The most obvious difference 
is the omission in the Constitution of a wage and salary scale or specification of 
teaching load. 

The Constitution is regarded by the faculty as one of the principal guar- 
arttees of their rights and privileges. It not only specifies certain faculty rights, 
but provides limits to the actions of the administration, a matter of equal or 
greater importance in the minds of some. The meticulous attention to consti- 
tutional detail suggests that the senators regard the University's governance 
structures as infinitely perfectable: with enough attention to detail, an optimum 
form of governance can be created. 

One constitutional issue perennially debated is which of the administra- 
tive or professional staff should be members of "The Faculty" and given the 
right to vote on constitutional referenda and on votes of confidence for the pres- 
ident, the dean ot students, and the dean of faculties, A sizeable number of 
the professional staff, particularly those in positions that have been added over 
the past decade, are "disenfranchised" and have been kept from this minimal 
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' Although at its inception Roosevelt pioneered a form of campus -wide 
governance that minimized the distinction between teaching faculty and pro- 
fessional administrative staff, in recent years Roosevelt has not been Immune 
from the tension between faculty and administration that has infected so many 
campuses. It is not simply a tension between the teaching faculty and the super- 
visory officers of the University, because the faculty tend to regard any pro- 
fessional employee from the assistant to the registrar to the president as an 
administrator and part of "the administration. " Although there is often obvi- 
ous and public disagreement between meinbers of the administrative staff on 
various issues, the faculty tend to see them as a monolithic group, supportive 
of one another, thinking arf^ voting en bloc, and uncritically loyal to the presi- 
dent and to their respective vice presidents. 

In reaction to this view, and to affirm rights which they feel are neglec- 
tec^r lost between the constitution-protected faculty rights on the one hand 
and prerogatives of the senior administrators on the other, a group of the pro- 
fessional administrative staff began to hold regular meetings about two years* 
ago. Many of them were afraid of being short-changed on fringe benefits and 
other matters. They did provide significant advice to the controller and the 
Administrative Council on a revision of vacation benefits for administrative 
staff which made these benefits more equitable and uniform, and on several 
other issues. The group continues to meet periodically to discuss more neutral 
and academic issues and, in accordance with the constitutional provision, to 
elect a senator. It was, in tact, the right to elect a senator that occasioned 
their meeting in^he first place. 
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8. / Program Evaltiation 

I 

Roosevelt University has given considerable attention to the njiatters of 
evaluation, reporting and accountability: Relatively little, if any, of this at- 
tention has taken place in the Senate, however. Every dean and administrative 
department director submits an annual report to the president. These reports J 
are distributed widely throughout the institution and copies are placed Infthe 
library. The controller's annual report is audited by a public accounting firm 
and distributed to the senior administrative officers and to the Board of Trustees 
A copy is also placed in the library. The president prepares an annual report 
for the Board of Trustees and for the faculty. Since 1965 the president's report 
has been published for distribution to University friiends and supporters. For 
the past three years the president has held a special meeting of the faculty to 
deliver his report orally and answer questions. 

^» 

Two years ago the Administrative Council agreed to establish a system 
of "administration by objectives" ("management" sounded too harsh and indus- 
trial). In its simplest form, and stripped of detail and nuances, ABO is a sys- 
tem of evaluation and accountability that operates with administrators preparing 
a list of their objectives for the year, arriving at an agreement with their 
supervisor regarding this list, and subsequently having their progress towards 
these objectives reviewed in meetings with their supervisor and in their ann\xal 
reports. 

In addition to administration by objectives and to regular reporting, var- 
ious other forms of evaluation take place during the year. The effectiveness 
of the University's efforts to recifuit qualified students is measured at each 
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ire^ittralioiu The operali^ elliclency,, economy and cos|-effecHvexie»s l« 
measured annually by the Budget Committee and by the Board's Budget Review 

'. * m ' 

Cdi^mlttee. The effectiveness of the academic programs is measured periodi- 

\ • ' * ' 

\ . - • 

callyVhen students and alumni sit for the Graduate Record Examination, when 
they take the Medical School Admissions Test, the Certified Public Accountants 

\ 

Exam, and pther academic and professional certification exams* The Univer- 
sity is evaluatd^d regularly by a number of accrediting agencies including the 
North Central Association, the American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of 
Business, the National Council on the Accreditation of Teacher Education, the 
American Chemical Society, the National Association of Schools of Music, the 
Council on Social Work, atnong others. 

The Senate was concerned with accountability when, in 1968, it voted 
to recommend that faculty place copies of their course examinations and syl- 
labi in the library where students who might be considering taking the course 
could have ready access to them. Although some members of the faculty have 
not followed this recommendation, as too much trouble or violative of 
"academic freedom, " a great many have, thereby making them publicly ac- 
countable, to a larger extent than before, for the content of their courses. 

The president and the dean of faculties are regularly accountable to the 
Senate and to the faculty in their monthly and annua] reports. They and the • 
deans are accountable in the required triennial votes of confidence. 

The Senate itself has not become involved in the valuation of specific 
academic programs, although the Teacher Education ^/omrrtittee and other 



university-wide committees have. 
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In the prececding pages, th^ functioning of the Roosevelt University 

1 

Senate and other campus-wide govepiing bodies in eight major areas of col- 

legiate decision-making identified Millett have been discussede It was not 
the purpose of this case study to evaluate the particular decisions made, and 
there was no attempt to do so^ Nor was there an attempt to record completely 
and exhaustively all of the decisions made in each of these eight areas* Rather, 
an attempt was made tp provide illustrative examples of the extent to which 
campus-wide governance at Roosevelt was involved in the problcHis and issues 
of these eight areas and its contribution to the decisions reached concerning 
these problems and issues. This case study was particularly concerned with 
the University Senate and with several major campus-wide committees; Bud- 
get, Curriculum, and Planning, among others. For a view of another aspect 
of campus-wide governance at Roosevelt University, the reader was referred 

to an emylier study, by the same author^ on the functioning of the University's 

s 

b-'ard of Trustees on which there are seven faculty- elected representatives. 

It is clear that campus-wide governance has functioned more actively 
and made greater contributions in some of the j^r^lem areas than in others. 
It appears to this analyst that ca'^pus- wide governance at Roosevelt has played 
an active and i^nportant problem-formulating and d,ecision-making role in the 
areas of "clarification of institutional priorities, " where the Planning Com- 
mittee was instrumental in formulating and in reaching agreement upon the 
statement of the University's mission; "the clarification of budget priorities, " 
where the faculty and administrative Budget Committee serves to formulate 

( 
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9n^ negotiate the ammal bi^gel o£ 0m Ualve^sitif;^ smd i& mtpst of "aeaieniie 

and student behavior" where the Senate has devoted much attention to the con- 

stltutjonal issues of identifying faculty rights and responsibilities and regulating 

1 ■ . ' 

participation in university governance. 

I 

\ A much smaller contribution has been made in the areas of "income 



deve 



opment, " which is generally not seen as a faculty responsibility; "program 



techn|>logy and management, " which lire regarded as departmental rather than 
campus-wide concerns: and "program evaluation" which is undertaken more 
oi%an administrative than a campus -wide governance level. 

In reviewing the activities of the University Scntte over the past decade, 
it appears that next to the time consumed in listening and reacting to reports 
from the president and from the chairmen of standing committees, the Senate 
has spent more time considering proposed amendments to the Constitution than 
it has on any other matter. The reasons for this protracted concern with the 
Constitution are not altogether clear. Partly they seem to be the result of a 

view of the University's governing structure as infinitely perfectable, partly 

1 

they may result from a view of the Constitution as similar to a collective bjar- 

1 

gaining agreement in which certain rights, privileges, responsibilities, ,an4 



governing procedures are specified and concerning whicb'there is repeated 
negotiating and numerous attempts to clarify and^inte^ret. Partly, too, at- 
tention spent on constitutional and governance issu^ may avoid having to deal 

with more difficult or troublesome concerns such^'as income development, stu- 

/ 

v . . 

dent retention, or program evaluation .These are tough problems that may be 
best avoided or left to the administration or some other body. Were the Senate 

• / ■ 
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to become more' involved in areas such as ^^prograin management^ ^* however, 
it is not clear that their efforts would be welcomed by department chairmen^ 

division^irectors^ deans and others who may see this as their domain of 

/ 

responsibility^ T 

In the estimate of this observer and others whose judgment he has ob« 
tained, campus-* wide governance has operated with reasonfi^ble success at 
Roosevelt over the past decade. Decisions made by the Senate have reflected 
the views of a majority of the faculty^and have been seen by most as reasonable 
and sensible (even if the debate by which they were arrived at sometimes seems 
devoid of reason, logic, or good sense). The financial resources of Roosevelt 
University are relatively meager, but there is widespread discussion and geji- 
oral agreement about and knowledge of their allocation. Some dissatisfaction 
exists, |is it is bound to, but the grievance procedures have functioned cffcc- 
ti/ely to channel student and faculty distress and have provided opportunities 
for redifess and conciliation. There is relatively little empire building at 
Roosevelt, perhaps because there is relatively little' opportunity for it. 

Roosevelt University is certainly not an academic utopia. Faculty and 
administrative morale are subject to the same swings and vicissitudes as are 
experienced felsewhere. Nonetheless, the University's highly democratic and 

participatory governing structure does seem to have a positive effect. There 

. ./I 

is high awareness of, ^nd general agreement regarding, the University's mis- 
slon and there^ihas been k relatively low rate of faculty turn-over. There is 
open debate on virtually all issues and senators exercise their right to raise 
literally any concern, ^fost Issues are discussed extenslvef^H^fore one or 
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rnore of the campus-wide committees or in the Senate itself and broad ifaculty 
input is achieved. There has been somewhat less success in achieving sus- 
tained student input, however, perhaps because so many of the students are 
older, enrolled only part-time, and busy with jobs, families, and other concerns^ 

3 

Most of the members of the University staff, faculty and administrators 
alike, are aware of the University's successful and continuing struggle in an 
CKtremely competitive environment in which it is surrounded by a host of state - 
supported junior and senior level colleges and universities as well as by a num- 
ber of independent institutions. These other institutions stand ready to absorb 
Roosevelt^s students should this University cease to be competitive or viable. 
Not only has Roosevelt experienced a gradual overall enrollment increase over 
the past decade, despite the enormous expansion of the state- subsidized system 
during this time, but in ten out of the past eleven years the University has had 
a balanced operating budget. This record and the efforts on which it is based 
is not lost on the faculty and staff. Nor does it intimidate them, however, 
from continuing to make demantjjs upon the administration or from seeking an 
even larger role in institutional governance. 

^ At the beginning of the report it was noted that Millett advanced three 
alternative hypotheses to explain the operation of campus-wide governance. 
These hypotheses are: 

I) . . that a campus internally is comprised of various interest 
groups and that these interest groups struggle for power to 
impos^ their goals and their beliefs upon other interest groups. 
Campus wide governance then becomes a political process of 
achiev|.ng majority coalitions that can decide issues on a com- 
promise, or at least common agreexi'ient basis* 
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2) • • that the campus internally represents an organized an- 

' archy whose objective is to keep goats problematic/ technology 

uncertain^ and decision-making individualistict As a con- 
sequence, the idea of campus-wide governance is unrealistic 
and performance of such governance in terms of decision- 
making is maintained at a minimum level of effectiveness* 

3) • . that the concept of organizational dualism between faculty 
affairs and administrative affairs haa been maintained over 
recent years, but communication and interaction between the 
two sets of activities has been greatly advanced, *' 

If required to choose a single hypothesis among these three that comes 
closest to describing the events at Roosevelt over the past decade, this obser- 
ver >vould select the first. There are various interest groups in the Univcr- 
sity--the several colleges, the depd^rtments, the students, the secretarial 
staff, the student service personnel, and so on--each of which has its own in- 
terests which must be balanced and ccwnpromised. The existence of multiple 
interest groups was intensely clear during the period of student unrest when 
at one point the president was attempting to negotiate a compromise between 

several factions of students, at least two factions in his administrative council, 

\ 

\ 

and several factions in the faculty* (At o^io point during these negotiations one 
of the president's assistants resigned because he felt the president had gone 
too far in appeasing a group of students. At that moment compromise seemed 
almost unattainable, ) 

In many respects, however, university governance defies summation 
in a single hypotheks. At different times different hypotheses seem td operate. 
For example, in the absence of a strong executive, the competition among the 
various interest groups becomes anarchic, at which time the second hypothesis 
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prevails. Duri^ig the past decade, Roosevelt has had strong presidential lea*- 
t ' ■ ' . . ■ . ■ 

dership which has counteracted thi« 'tendency towards anarchy. At various 

/• 

times, however, one or another unit: of the university has had inadequately 
strong subordinate leadership and something close to anarchy existed for a 
time in that area until a new and stronger administrative director, department 
chairman, or dean was chosen. . • ^ 

Sometimes, and over certain issue-s, the various constituencies and 
components become aligned between "the faculty" and '•'the administration. " 
In- fact, there are some groups that believe their interests are advanced by 
emphasizing the distinction between faculty and administration. At these times, 
and over these issues, a vote in the Senate may be divided largely al ng fac- 
ulty-administrative lines. At these time's, it would appear that the third hypo- 
thesis prevails. A number of observers have expressed the belief that the 
organizational dualism or dichotomy between faculty and administration has 
increased in recent years and become more pronounced. If this is true, ,it 
may have resulted from a more professional administrative operation tha^^ 
existed in earlier years and from a tendency for an institution to reflect the \^ 
prejudices, preconceptions, and stereotypes that appear in the literature and 
that exist on other campuses. In this respect Roosevelt is less unique now 
than it was at the time of its founding when town meeting governance prevailed. 

Another problem with the adequacy of the first hypothesis is that it fails 

t 

recognise the fluidity of the various interest groups. An individual midht 
find\is interests affected by virtue of his membership in a particular dep[iFt'- 
mer.t or^gllege, by virtue of his being a tenured or non-tenured member of 
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the faculty, by virtue of his service on a particular committee, by virtue of 
his standing to benefit more from certain frfiige benefits thati from ^others, 
and so on. The interest groups are fluid, coalescing around particular issues 
and then dissolving. Individuals may not be aware of a shared area of interest 
until a particular issue arises* 

Various groupings of people coalesce as spokesmen emerge to ar- 
ticulate a particular issue or viewpoint. The force and influence of person- 
alities should not be overlooked or minimized* A single individual may serve 
on as many as five or six key committees, councils, conferences or boards so 
that his or her influence is magnified many times. An interest group or coa- 
lition may emerge only once, over some special issue, or may reappear at 
intervals. A strong executive tries to reduce these factional groupings and 
differences by emphasizing the community of interests that exist between all 
the constituents of the institution. A weaker leader may try to take advantage 
of the power struggle between groups by manipulating interest groups against 
one another, A very weak administrator, or an average administrator in a 
situation with inadequate structure or authority, may not be able to lead even 
to that extent and so will experience the anarchic and chaotic situation of the 
driver whose horses are all pulling in diffe^rent directions at once. 

Collective bargaining may be more likely to occur in a setting when 
faculty members perceive a common or shared pool of interests distinct from 
those of the administration than it is where strong departments or colleges 
^ are jealous of each other's perquisites and see themselves as rivals, i. e» , 

in an institution approaching the third hypothesis more closely than the first 

\ 

or second. 



Campus governance is not only a ^'political process of achieving major- 
ity coalitions tha^c^Hi decide on a compromise or . . . common asrccment, " 
as suggested by the iirst hypothesis, but also a process of Identifying and solv- 
ing problems before a faction or special interest group is formed. The strong 
and creative university executive, therefore, may spend less time negotiating 
compromise agreements between factions or interest groups, some of which is 
inevitable, than in providing the leadership necessary to enable all constituents 
to see their common or shared interests and in identifying and solving problems 

before they emerge as issues for factionalism, negotiation, and compromise* 

I < 

This may be the difference between the president who is a leader and one whjo^ 
is merely a broker or mediator. It appears to this observer that strong pre- 
sidential leadership within the framework of a highly egalitarian and participa- 
tory governing strvicture has been characteristic of the governance at Roose- 
vclt over the past decade. 
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CONSTiTUTION Oi' THE FACULTY 
ROOSEVELT UMIVERSITY 

(hirtutHnu arniittdmtnts *a*ified throufih March", 1974) 



PREAMRL^ 

Wc, the members of the pAcalty o/ Roose^jrit University^ in order to fstabUsb 
an associaf:mn of free men and wome*i drdiiia^.etl to thf. enlightenment of .*:h£ 
human sp-.ri: atid ♦^n* Impro-'/f .ri-rit a^id prt.s^rv^h'.on of fthn hz:^t In Arn^rlr^i.t 
educafJon. to insure- the harT»oniou? :wTAcfc'.i>:r.v£» of ail pa'^'ts of this associaV.or* 
thirough the prai tlr^- of dtMiiocracy by ^he S*rjd^.r!*: noriy, the Fac^:I%% anu ^h^ 
Board of Trustees, and to deixne the rc-sponsilnl^-t^i* of all and protect the 
rights of all» do ordain and establ^si4 ^his Cor.sHtation for t\ie Fa.culpf ot 
Roosevelt University. 

ARTICLE! 

^ i 

^ THE FACULTY 



SECTION I. Appo: -.):mLM»h to ♦the Fa ruUy. 



SECTION 2. 
Clause U 



All mrmbtrs of the Teaching and/or Re s^^rrh Faculty shali 
be appointed by the President aft^^r hearing th 3 recommt-ridatlons 
of the Doan ol the Colltpe in wiilch the appointment is soiipht 
and of the Cha'rman of the D^-partrmnt and its voting mrmlicrs/ 
Thr Grnduate Faculty shall Ix, appointed by hhe Pv"t sid^^rit af*'er 
he hears tU'j rccomrnendaMons of rh*^ Dean of the Colleg':^, the 
Chairman of th- Departrneni and its voting membors, ^h^ Dean 
of Mk Graduate Faculty, ar<d the Graduate Council, 

Membi,rship of the- Facul^y ^ 

The rrif-raber ship of ihe Uriiveirs'ty Faculty shall consist ol two ' 
groups: 

(1) Ihc rcgulav^ or voting niifTTibiis; 

(Z) Tilt! assv^<iate* or non-vo*:lng mornbt rs. 



Clause _2# The regular, or voting, membership shall consist of: 

(1) All those who hold tenuri'-Jinc Article V, Sect* I), fuli- 

tifnc, teaching appointments; and all those who hold tfnure- 
linp, full-time research appointm^-nts; and all those- who ho!d 
tenure-line, full-time combinatio:^s of ht-aching and rr^scarih 
appointments; and those on exti.nsion of service contracts who 
haeii pr€!viou8ly been tcnur-rd; 
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(E) Those members of the administrative staff whose duties 
bring them into close contact with student or academic 
"affairs and whose academic qualifications are comparable 
to those in (1) above. The following are eligible under t|iis 
definition: the President, the Vice Presidents, the Deans, 
the Directors of non-credit divisions, the Assistant to the 
President, the librarians, the Registrar, the Director of 
Admissions, the Director of Counseling and Testing, the 
full-time professionally trained counselors, t^e Director 
of Placement, the Director of Student Activities, the 
Director of the Health Service, the Director of Student Aid. 
the Foreign Student Advisor, the Veterans Adv'isor, the 
Director of Educational Information, and the Assistant 
Director of Labor Education. 



(3) Thoso members of the administrative staff who, by name 
have been elected by the Senate to such membership prior 
*• to the adoption of this amendment and those part-time 

members of the teaching staff who were given membership 
by the Constitution prior to the adoption of this amendment, 
Mehibershlp of this class is retained so long as the person 
holds the same position. 

« 

Clause 3. The Associate, or non-voting, membership shall consist of: 

* (I) All members of the faculty who are not included in the 
foregoing clause (such as, but not limited to, visiting 
faculty, holders of letters of appointment); 

(2) Two representatives of the Student Body to be appointed by 
. the Student Senate; 

(3) All members of the administrative staff with annual contracts 
who are not included in Clause 2 above. 

Clause 4, A committee on Membership shall be appointed by the Chairman 

of the Senate at the November meeting of the Senate. The 
Committee shall consist of six members, including a member 
of the teaching and/or research faculty from the College of Arts 
and Sciences, the Walter E. Heller College of Business Admin- 
istration, the Chicago Musical College, and the College of 
Education, and one administrative regular voting member of 
the faculty (sec Clause 2 above). This Committee shall: 

(1) Examine the list of staff members with annual administrative 
, contracts and recommend to the Senate additions, deletions, 

or no change in the list of administrative regular voting 
members in Clause 2 above; 
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(2) Make a similar recommendation concerning the list of ex* 
officio members of the Senate in AHTICLE 1!^ SECTION t. 
Clause I (t\ below; ^ 

(3) Present these recommendations at the February meeting o£ 
the Senate for consideration and vote at the March meeting. 



SECTION 3- General Provisions, 



The rmtnbers of the Teaching and Research Faculty shall ca^-ry 
ou^. such academic policies as are determined by the Unicersiif 
Sena*:^ and by their Departments^ and shall carry out such ad- 
ministraMve duties as are assigned to them by their Deans and 
their Chairmen. They shall also be held responsible for the 
maintenance of a high academic standard and for efficiency in 
their tcachinu* 



^ ARTICLE II 

OFFICERS OF THE FACULTY 
SECTION 1. The President. 



Clause U The Presidt?nt is elected by the Board of Trustees, / H is responsi- 

bilities ar<* defined by the Bylaws of the Corporatijj^i as follows: 
''The President shall be the head of all sections of the Unisersity, 
exercising such supervision and direction as will promote their 
effic iency; he shall be resp<Misible for the discipline of the Univer- 
sity; he shall be present at tlie meetings of the University Senate; 
he shall be tl^e official medium of communication between the 
Faculty and the Board, and between the students and the Board, 
except as herein otherwise provided; he shall recommend to the 
Boai'cJ appointments to the Faculty; he shall be responsible for 
carrying out all measures officially agreed upon by the Board of 
Trustees, 

w 

Clause 2. The President shall request a vote of confidence from the Faculty 

each third year, counting from ih*» year «f his appointment.' The 
President may request a vote of confidence at his discretion and 
at any time. " - 

Clause 3i. The vote shall be by secret ballot and shall be marked ''YES" for 

confidence and ''NO" for non-confidence. An affirmative majority 
of the votes cast shall constitute an expression of confidence. 



r 
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Clause 4« 



The purpose of this vote is to convey to the Prei?ident, and 
through bimrt to the Boaf the sentiment of the University 
Faculty* It is expected that the President and the Board will 
respect the sentiment thus expressed. The results of this 
vote shall be reported to the Faculty not more than two weeks 
after the vote is taken. 



SECTION 2. 



The Deans, 



Clause I • 



Each Dean shall be appointed by the Board of Trustees upon 
recommendation of the President. When a Dean of Faculties 
or Dean of Students is to be appointed, a committee elected 
by the University Senate shall aid in the" search for candidates 
and advise the President in the selection. When a Dean of a 
College or of the Graduate Faculty is to be appointed, a com- 
mittee elected by the appropriate College Council or the 
Graduate Faculty shall perform the same fvmctions. Any of 
these committees must have representation from each CollcRe 
of the University. 



Clause 2i 



Clause 3. 



The Deans shall implement and carry out within their respective 
divisions such academic policies as are determined by the Uni- 
versity Senate and such administrative duties as are assigned to 
them by the President. In addition, they shall exercise leader- 
ship in the improvement of educational standards and practices 
within their respective spheres. All provisions in this Constitu- 
tion relating; to Deans shall apply equally to the following; the 
Dean of Faculties, the Dean of the Graduate Faculty, the Dean 
of the College of Arts and Sciences, the Dean of the Walter E. 
Heller College of Business Administration, the Dean of Students, 
the Dean of the Chicago Musical College, the Dean of the College 
of Continuing Education, the Dettn of the College of Education, 
the Director of the Labor Education Division, and any additional 
supervisors of instruction who are declared by the President to 
perform dean's duties and whose appointment is subject to con- 
firmation by the Board of Trustees. 

The Dean of each College shall request a vote of confidence from 
the Faculty of his College within two years after assuming office 
and every three years thereafter. 

The Dean of Faculties, the D€%n of Students and the Dean of the 
College of Continuing Education shall each request a vote of con- 
fidence from the Faculty of the entire University within two years 
after assvmning office arid every thr^e years thereafter. 
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The Dean of fehe Graduate Faculty shall request a v^te of confi- 
dence from the Graduate Faculty "(^Ithin two years after assuming 
office and every three years thereafter* 

Th^ vote shall be by secret ballot and shall be marked ••YES*' 
for confidence and *'NO" for non-confidence* An affirmative 
majority of the votes cast shall constitute an expression of 
confidence* 

The purpose of this vote is to convey to the Deans » and through 
them to the President, for his i^uidance, the sentiment of the 
Faculty. The results of this vote shall be reported to thcr 
Faculty not more than two weeks after the vote is taken. 

In votes of confidence for deans of individual CollegesV all voting 
members of the College involved shall have a vote. In votes of 
confidence for the President, the Dean of Faculties, and the 
Dean of Students, all voting members of the University Faculty 
shall have a vote. In votes of confidence for the Dean of the 
Cfraduiite Faculty, all voting members of the Graduate Faculty 
shall have a vote. 

Votes of confidence provided for in this Constitution shall be 
taken at tlje discretion of the person requesting the vote at any 
time bct\tneen January I, and. May 31, previous to the expiration 
of the threc^year periods set forth in Article II, Section 1, 
Clause Zf and Article II, Section 2, Clause 3. 

Chairmen of Departments . 

The Dean of Faculties shall notify the full-time voting members 
of a Department in which, the position of chairmanship is to be 
filled that they may submit nominations for the chairmanship to 
the Dean of their College. The Dean of the College shall consult 
with the members of the department and then poll the full-time 
voting members of the Department by secret ballot on these 
nominations. The Dean of the College shall then transmit the 
list of nominations and a report of the departmental poll, together 
with his recoi mendations, through the Dean of Faculties to the 
President. The President shall consult with the Dean of Faculties, 
the Dean of the Collejiie, and the Dean of the Graduate Division- 
before appoin -ng Departmental Chairmen. In case the Dean of the 
CoUnge recommends someone to be Department Chairman who has 
not ^received a majority of the votes cast by full-time members in 
the Department, the President shall consult with the Department 
before making the appointment. Appointments of Department 
Chairmen shall be reported to the Faculty of the appropriate 
College on or before the twenty- fifth of May. The President may 
appoint an Acting Chairman for a term not to exceed one year. 

6$ - \ ' ' ■ 



The term of office shall be three years. Th<^ appointment 
sha^ll be madft e&ch tMif^ year lit May* or* U a vacancy occjiirs 
before tile expiration of the three-year term, as soqh as 
possible after the vacancy occurs. 

A chairmanship does not necessarily carry with it any change 
in rank or increase in salary. There shall, however^ be 
made such adjustment in the teaching load of the Chairman 
as is necessary to enable him to devote adequate time to IjAs 
administrative duties* 

The Chairman of the various Departments shall implement and 
carry out within their respective Departments such academic 
policies as are determined by the University Senate and by 
their Departments, and such administrative duties as are 
assijined to them by their Deans. They shall also be held 
responsible for the maintenance of a high academic ^standard 
within their Departments. 

The Chairman of every Department shall call a department 
meeting at least twice eve>y semester. Other department 
meetings may be called by an appropriate administrative 
officer, and shall be called upon petition of two members of 
the Department, 

ARTICLE III 

LEGISLATIVE DODIES 

The University Senate. . • 

The University Senate shall consist of ex-officio, elected regular, 
and associate members. All' members shall have the right to 
vote, to speak, and to move ac tions. Associate members may 
not serve as officers of the Senate and may serve on committees 
only if expressly provided by Senate action. 

(I) The ex-officio members' shall be the President, the Deans, 
the Associate 'Dean of Admissions and Records, the Direc- 
tors of non-credit Divisions, the Treasurer, the Directoi^ 
of Development, and the Head Librarian; and any person 
holding ex-officio membership at the time this amendmcht 
is adopted, who shall retain membership so long as he hold 
the same office. Changes in this list may be proposed by 
the Committee on Membership. (ARTICLE I, Sectibn 2, 
Clause 4. ) 



# (2) Tho Elected regular members shall be those representatives 

^ ^^ ' ' / . of the te Aching *aii4/©r r^seiurch facility ^wfaa aire deleted 

* . under the formula prescribed in Clause 2 below; one rcpre-' 

scntative of the library staff (other than the Head Librarian); 
-one representative of the administrative voting members t)f 
the Faculty, aAd one representative of the administrative 
associate members of £he Faculty (the last three each 
. ' elected by the respective group). 

(3) All holders of rwn-departmcntal chairs and members of un» 
^ orRanizcd departments of a College are to be considered a 

department of the College for the purpose of electing^epre- 
^ . scntative s to the Senate. 



(4) The associate members shall be the associate student mem* 

bers ol 
3 (3).) 



bers of the Faculty. (See ARTICLE I, SECTION 2, Clause 



Clause 2. (1) As nearly as is practicable, the representation in the Uni- 

versity Senate of the Teaching and /or Research Faculty of, 
the University and of each College and of each Department 
is to bear the same relation to the total teaching load ol 
the University, College, and Department respectively, as 
the representation of the Administrative Staff in the Senate 
does to-the total work load of the Administrative Staff. 
Howevef, each department of the University, having at 
least one full-time teacher, is to have at least one repre- 
sentative in the sinate; and proportionality of representa- 
tion in the Department is to take precedence over propor- 
tionality in the Colleges and University. ^ , 

(•2) In Hmc to notify the Departments by April 15 each year, the 
Dean of Faculties^ using the data of the Spring Semester 
of that year, and the definitions and formula in the following 
paragraphs, is to calculate the number of senators that 
each Depa^rtment is to elect* ^ 

(3) A unit-load, as applied to the Adrninistrative Staff, is de- 
fined to be the work assigned by contract tb a fulUtime 
. mcrqbor of the Administrative Staff, If a member is as- ' 
signed less than a uhit-loa'd, his work is to be evaluated as 
that fractional part of the unit-load which is in fact assigned' 
tf) him. The total work load of thct Administrative Staff is 
. . the sum of the unit and fractional parts of units that have 

been assigned to all its members, including the work of the 
l.ilirarian but not that of the remaining members of the 
Library staff. 

o 
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$ (4) A ynit^load^ as applied to the members af the Teaching 

i Staff, is defined to be the number of senftester hours nor- 

mally assigned to a fulUtime teacher in the Department 
in which he holds his appointment. If a member is as- 
signed less than a unit«-load his load is to be evaluated as 
that fractional part of a unit which is in fact assigned to 
hirri, including appropriate credit for administrative work 
^ assigned to him in lieu of teachina, but not for work done 

outside the University^ The total teaching load of a 
Department is the sum of the units and fractional parts 
of units that have been assigned to all the members of the 
Department. The total teaching load of a College is the 
^ suiii of the total teaching load of its Departments, and the 

total teaching load of the University is the sum of the total 
teaching loads of its Colleges. ^ 

^ (5) To find the number of Senators that a Department is to 

^ elect in May each year, the formula n:l=N:L is to be used, 

^ where" N stands for the number of members of the Admin- 

istrative Staff who are members of the Senate, I stands 
for the teaching load of the Department, L stands, for the 
total work load of the Administrative Staff, and the result- 
ing value of n is to be used as follows: if for k=l, 2, 3, 
^ . . . , n is more than k-1 and not more than k, k senators 

are to be elected from and by the members of the Department. 

(6) The Librarians, exclusive of the Head Librarian, acting ^ 
as a unit independent of the administrative staff and the 

• - academic departments, are to elect each year one of their 

members to represent them in the Senate. -^The adminis- 
trative regular voting members of the faculty who are not 
members of the Library staff or of the Senate, acting as a 
unit, are to elect each year one of their members to rcpre- 

3 sent them in the Senate* The administrative associate mem- 

bers of the faculty, acting as\a unit, are to elect each year 
one of their members to represent them in the Senate. (See 
ARTICLE I, SECTION 2, Clause 2 (2) and (3) and Clause 3(3).) 

^ ' Clause 3. ' Elections to the University Senate shall take place during the first 

week of May each year. Voting may be by whatever*" method each 
electing unit shall adopt, provided that there shall be open norpina- 
tions and secret ballots. E^h regular voting member of the 
Faculty and Library Staff, but no ex-olficio Senators, shall have 
^ onfe vote, and that in the electing unit in which he holds his appoint* 

^ ^ ment, an^ he shall be eligible for election as a representative of 

that unit# 
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Clause 4. 



Clause 5. 



Clause o. 



Clause 7t 



Clause 8. 



SECTION 1, 
Clause 1. 
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The term of office of representatives elected to the University 
Senate shall be one year/ beginning October I. 

The University Senate shall elect each year at the regular October 
meeting a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman who shall act in the ab- 
sence of the Chairman, and a Secretary. These officers shall 
serve undl their successor's are elected. 

It shall be the duty of the University Senate to decide all matters 
that concern the University as a whole and that are not the exclu- 
sive province of the Board of Trustees, and all other matters not 
specifically delegated to the College Councils or to the Adminis- 
tration. 

The University Senate shall at its regular May meeting elect for 
two successive years two members of the Faculty to the Board 
of Trustees, and for each third year three members of the Faculty 
to the Board of Trustees for terms of three years each, those 
elected takint^. office beijinning with the next following annual 
meetinu of the Hoard in place of those Faculty Trustees whose 
terms have expired. Not more than two of the Trustees elected 
by thty University Senate and serving at the $ame time shall be 
fuU-timo administrative officers. In these elections theie shall 
be opon nominations and a secret ballot. Tjhe candidates receiv- 
ing the largest number of votes shall be dettlared elected. The 
Secretary of the University Senate shall, within five days after 
the election, inform the Secretary of the Ui^iversity Corporation ' 
of the result of the election. '• 

The University Senate may, by a majority o)^ those voting at any 
meeting, declare vacant any elective office of .the University 
Senate, or any Faculty membership of the BoWrd of Trustees, 
which is held by a person who has ceased to bte a member of the 
Faculty, pr who is unable for any reason to seVve actively to the 
end of his term of office. When any elective office of the Univer- 
sity is declared vacant, this vacancy shall be filled by an appro- 
priate elpction at the next meeting. \ 

\ 

Legislative Procedures in the University Senate . \ 

Regular meetings of the University Senate shall bc\ held on thr 
third Wednesday of every nionfh from October to *\\ay, except that 
the Fxecutive Committee of the University Senate n^ay, by giving 
one week's advance written notice to all members, move the date 
of any given meeting forward or back as many as seyen days. The 
President, • in. consultation with the Chairman of the ^niversity 
Senate and the Deans shall prepare the afjenda for UnWorsity 
Senate meetings and circulate the proposed agenda a \yeek prior 
to meetings. The President ma^ revise the agenda if^cw business 
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of importance arises 




dnp the said wee^j^nd the University 
Senate may, by consent oV majarity vote, ^hang^ the ag end a» 
but in every case the agenda shall include *tW item of ''new 
business'*. 



Clause 2, 



Other meetings of the University Senate may be called by the 
President, by the Dean of Faculties, by the Executive Commit- 
tee of the University Senate, or upon petition of one-fourth of 
the membership of the entire University Senate addressed to 
one of these three. 



Clause ^ 3. Notices of special meetings of the University Senate must be 

mailed to all members, so that under reasonable conditions the 
notices will be received one week before the meeting is to be 
held. 



Clause 4. 



At regular meetincs of the University Senate a quorum shall con- 
sist of any number that is present. At special meetings a quorum 
shall consist of sixty per cent of the full-time voting members. 



Clause 5- 



When not otherwise specified in this Constitution, a majority of 
the votes cast shall be sufficient to authorize any action of the 
University Senate. 



SECTION 3. Committees of the University Senate. 



Subsection I. 



The Executive Committee 



Clause I. The Exoci'.tive Committee shall be the principal committee serving 

the University Senate. 

Clause Z. The Executive Committee shall consist of the President and the 

Dean of Facultiesi both ex-officio, the Chairman of the Senate, 
ex*officio without vote, and seven members of the University 
Senate elected by the University Senate, and comprising ^ 

( 1 ) one dean 

(2) three department chairmen 

(3) three members of the Teaching and/or Research Faculty 
Among the seven elected mi^mbers there shall be at least one 
representative from the College of Arts and Sciences, one frorn 
the Walter E. Heller College of Business Admiristration, one 
from the Chicago Musical College, and one from the College of 
Education. 

The term of o(ii<;e of the Executive Committee members shall be 
one year, i.e., from the date in October on which they are elected 
by the Senate to the date in the following October on which their 
successors are elected. No elected member may aerve for more 
than three consi^jutive frrms/ 



Clause 3. 
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Cleiuse 4, The President shall each year in October call the first meeting of 

the Executi^'e Committee^ Afc this meeting the Executive Commit^ 
tee shall elect its own Chairman and Secretary, and these officers 
shall serve until their successors are elected* 

Clause S. Meetings of the Executive Committee may be called by the Presi-^ 

dent or by the Chairman of the Executive Committee, or on 
petition by any three members of the Committee addressed to 
either of these officers. ^ 

Clause 6. The Executive Committee is charged by the University Senate as 

follows: 

S 1 

(1) It shall investigate, deliberate, and recommend on all 
questions referred to it by the University Senate. 

(Z) During the intervals between meetings of the University 
Senate, it shall make decisiorj* for the Senate on routine 
questions and decide questions of general policy in emer- 
gencies. • All decisions shall be reported to the University 
Senate. jit 

(3) It shall advise the President on administrative questions 
which have academic implications. 

(4) It shall review, before final severance is etfertcd, cases 
of dismissal involving members of the Faculty on tenure. 

Clause 7. The Executive Committee of the Senate shall constitute a board 

of elections to conduct all elections and votes of confirmation and 
confidence by the Senate and by the Faculty, It shall also hold 
referenda among the Faculty in regard to amendments to the Con- 
stitution as provided in Art. V, Sec. Z, CI. 2. 

Subsection 2. The Curriculum Committee 

Clause I. The Curriculum Committee of the University Senate shall consist 

of the following members: j 

(U The President; 

(2) the Deans; 

(3) the Rceistrar: 

(4) all Chairmen of Departments who arc voting members of 

the Faculty; and 

(5) one student elected by the Student Senate. 

Clause 2. The Curriculum Committee shall elect its own Chairman and 

Secretary. 

7P 
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Clause 3» 



The Curriculum Committee may initiate and shall study and recom- 
mend to the Senate ail changes pertaining to curricula which are 
not within the jurisdiction of any College Council^ and shall review 
any curriculum actions of any College Covmcil which may affect 
the interests of another College^ and shall submit recommendations 
thereon to the Senate for final decision* 



Clause 4^ Any committee established by the Senate to supervise the curricula 

of programs other than those of the graduate division or the 
colleges of the Universityp but which involve, in whole or part, 
degree credit courses shall report to the Senate Curriculum 
Committee. 

Any decision by such a 'committee on which there is a dissenting 
vote shall be subject to review by the Senate Curriculum Committee. 



Subsection 3. 



The University Teacher Educatiop Committee 



Clause K The University Teacher Education Committee of the University 

Senate shall consist of the following members: 

1. The Doan of Faculties 

2. The Deans of the Colleges 

3* The Dean or Associate Dean of the Graduate Division 

4. The Associate Dean of Admissions and Records 

5. One member elected from the faculty of the Walter E. Heller 

College of Business Administration, three members elected 
from the faculty of the College of Arts and Sciences (one 
from the natural sciences, one from the social sciences, 
one from the humanities), and two members elected from 
the College of Education. 

6. Any department in the University may elect one of its mem- 

bers as a non-voting member of the Committee to serve ' 
\n a liaison capacity. 



Clause 2. 



The elected members of the University Education Com- 

mittee shall be elected by the affected College Councils at their 
first meeting of the academic year. 



Clause 3, The University Teacher Education Committee shall elect its own 

Chairman and Secretary. 

Clause 4. Meetings of the University Teacher Education Committee may 

be called by the Chairman of the Committee, by any'of the deans, 
or by request from the University Senate, but shall meet at 
least once each semester* 
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Clause 5. 

f 

» 



The University Teacher Education Committee shall serve as a re* 
view committee for all proposed changes in undergraduate curricula 
in Teacher Education, and shall make recommendations to the 
Curriculum Committee of the University Senate* No change in 
the»€--curpicula m^y ^ made, except by action of the Curriculum 
Committee of the University Senate and approval of the Senate^ 

It shall also serve as the central body in the University for the 
study and development of policies for teacher education and for 
liaison among the Colleges and their departments in matters affect- 
int; teacher education, in the spirit of the 1969 statement Functions 
of the University Teacher Education Committee." 



Subsection 4. 



Notification of Committee Appointments 

The Secretary of the University Senate shall append to the minutes 
of each Senate meeting a list of all committees and their members 
appointed since the preceding Senate meeting. 



SECTION 4. 
Clause 1. 



Clause 2. 



Clause 3. 



The College Councils ^ 

The College of Arts and Sciences, the Walter E, Heller College 
of Business Administration, the Chicago Musical College, and the 
College of Education shall each have a Council, which shall con- 
sist of the President, the Dean of Faculties, the Associate Dean 
for Admissions and Records, and the regular voting faculty and 
the Dean of the College. ' Other staff members may participate in 
the meetings of the College Council, but they shall not have the 
right to vote. 

It shall be the duty of each College Council to determine policies 
v/ith regard to College academic matters, including the objectives 
and content of particular curricula; the improvement of instruc- 
tion; the grading system; the academic advising of students; 
requirements for degrees and certificates; course load; student 
assemblies and programs; scholarships and grants-in-aid; and 
the orientation of new students and of new staff meml r^rs; provided 
that all decisions shall be subject to ratification by the University 
Senate when they involve the interests of any other College or of 
the University as a whole. 

Each College Council shall elect at the first regular meeting of the 
school year'an Executive Committee of not less than five nor more 
than teti members. The Dean of the College shall be a member of 
this Executive Committee ex*officio. 
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Clause 4^ The Executive Committee of each College Council shall make 



recommendatlons to the President regstrding promotions §Rd 
! the granting of tenure. It shall also constitute a board of elec- 

tions to conduct all elections and votes of confirmation and 
confidence held by its College Council and by the Faculty of 
its College, and to rcceivejrecommendations for departmental 
chairmen. 0 

Clause 5. The College of Continuing Education will have a Council with 

the duties provided in Clauses 2, 3 and 4 above. It shall be 
composed of twelve members elected by the College Councils, 
to include two from the Walter Heller College of Business 
Administration; two from the Chicago Musical College; six 
from the College of Arts and Sciences divided as follows: two 
from the natural sciences, two from the social sciences, two 
from the humanities; two from the College of Education; and 
Svhall also include all full-time faculty of the College of Contin- 
uing Education and two BGS students to be elected according to 
a procedure to be established by the Council. The President, 
the Dean of Faculties, Dean of each College, Director of Labor 
Education and the Registrar shall be members ex-officio. The 
Council will annually elect a chairman from its membership. 
Any decision by this Council on curriculum matters on which 
there is a dissenting vote shall be subject to review by the 
Senate Curriculum Committee. 

SECTION b. The Graduate Covmcil. 

Clause I. In the first week of May, the members of the Graduate Faculty 

in each department offering graduate work leading to an advanced 
degree shall elect one member to serve on the Graduate Council 
for a term of one year. The following members of the Admin- 
istrative Staff shall be voting members of the Graduate Council: 

( 1 ) the President, 

(2) the Dean of Faculties, 

(3) the Dean of the Graduate Faculty, and 

(4) the Dean of each College. , 

The Associate Dean of Admisisions and Records and the Registrar 
shall be non-voting members of the Council. 

Clause 2. The Graduate Council shall at its first meeting during the academic 

year elect its own Chairman and Secretary, and shall meet at 
j least once each semester at the call of the President, the Dean 

of Faculties, the Dean of the Graduate Faculty, or the Chairman, ^ 
or on petition of one-half of its elected members addressed to 
any of these officers. ' ^ " 
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Clause 3. 



1 



The Graduate Council shall decida all matters pertaining to the 
admission to graduate studyt generiU^ requirements far adviisiced 
clegrees; the approval of courses open only to graduate students; 
and with respect to graduate studies, policies regarding the award 
of scholarships; the improvement of instruction^ the grading 
system; course load; and the system of academic advising.! The 
minutes of the Graduate Council shall be circulated among all 
mpmbers of the University Faculty. Any policy decision made 
by the Council may be appealed to the Senate by any member of 
the Graduate Council or of the Senate within tvi^o academic weeks 
following the circulation of minutes* 



SECTION 6, General Regulations for Legislative Bodies. 

Clause K All elected officers ancf committee members of the University 

Senate and of the College Councils shall take office on the day 

^ of their election or at such other time as may be specified by 

the Constitution and stiall remain in office until their successors 
are elected. 

Clause Z. It shall be the duty of each member of the University Senate, of 

a College Council, or of the Graduate Council to attend all meet- 
ings of each body of which he is a member. 

Clause 3. Every regular or associate member of the University Faculty' 

has the rinht to attend any meeting of the University Senate and 
nf his Colleae Council, to request the privilege of participating 
in discussion, and to inspect the minutes of the University 
Senate and of the College Councils. 

Clause 4. All elections, unless otherwise provided for in this Constitution, 

shall be held with secret preferential ballot. 



Clause 5. All questions of parlimentary procedure not covered by this 

Constitution shall be referred for decision to Robertas Rules 
of Order. 
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ARTICLE IV 



GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE 



SECTION U Purpose^ 

In any large orpanizatlon differences of opinion are to be expected 
from time to time. Opinions may differ on questions of policy. 
Such questions are properly settled by majority vote of the proper 
legislative body. On the other hand, there may be non- legislative 
'differences of opinion. This article is intended to provide an 
- orderly way of resolving serious differences of opinion regarding 
duties and application of policies and of contracts. Recognizing 
that disagreements may be more apparent tlian real, this article 
provides both a means of determining the seriousness of the dis- 
pute and a means for arbitrating important disputes. 

SECTION 2. Applicability Grievance Procedure. 

The several procedures included under grievance procedure are 
available for any full-time member or members of the Faculty 
or Administrative Staff. 



SECTION 3. 
Clause 1. 



Clause 2. 



Clause 3. 



Informal Procedure for Minor Grievances. 

In the event of a non-legislative difference of opinion involving a 
member or members of the Faculty or Administrative Staff, any 
of the principals or their superior officers may request an in- 
formal discussion of the matter to be conducted by the Dean, the 
Administrative Council, the Executive Committee of the Senate, 
or the President, whichever is the lo\vest-ranking person or 
body having supervision over the principals. The request shall 
be written, signed and filed in duplicate, one copy going to the 
President and the other copy going to the officer or body qualified 
to hear the matter. The request shall state the reason for filing 
the request and shall name the person or persons involved in the 
difference of opinion. 

The President shall himself or through the appropriate officer 
send to the persons named in the request a copy of the request 
for a discussion. 

Tho appropriate officer shall set a time and place for the discus- 
sion and shall act as chairman of the meetinc so arranccd. The 
President shall determine who is the appropriate officer, in case 
of doubt. 
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C jayse 4> 



Discus sicm shall be inf^fmal, and each person present may file 
with the President and with all concerned his own record of the 
discussion, but the only record that is mandatory is a report by 
the chairman of the meeting, who shall report to the President 
that discussion was held^ naming the parties present and giving 
his opinion as to whether a serious disagreement existed at the 
conclusion of the meeting. - 



SECTION 4. 
Clause I. 



Clause 2. 



Clause 3, 



Clause 4. 



Clause 5. 



Clause 6. 



ERIC 



Formal Procedure for Major Grievancest 

If, in the opinion of any of the principals, the grievance has not 
been resolved, any of the principals m*ay file a request for a 
formal hearing, ^This request must be filed not later than one 
week after the informal discussion referred to in Section 3, 
Clause 4, or, in the absence of an informal discussion, not 
later than one month after the filing of a request^in accordance 
with Section 3, Clause 1. The person filing thy request shall 
send two copies to the Preti^idcnt dud ^le tiopv/ to ihe lowest rank- 
ing officer having jurisdiction. This request shall specify the 
subject of the dispute. / 

/ , ■ 

The President shall send a copy of the /equest to all persons 

against whom fhc grievance is filed. / 

' The lowest ranking officer , having jurisdiction shall notify the 
parties of the time and place of the hearing and arrange for the 
takinu of a verbatim report, giving at least one week's notice 
to all concerned. This hearing must be held within two calendar 
months following the date on whicjfx the request for a formal hear- 
ing is filed. This time limit may be extended tw^o calendar months 
on request of either party, and longer by unanimous consent of 
the parties. 

The hearing officer shall make a finding of fact and recommend a 
settlement, sending a copy thereof to each party and to the President. 

If one or more of the parties to the dispute is not willing to accept 
the recommendation of the hearing officer, he has the right to 
notify the President that he Intends to appeal the decision, pro- 
vidcd this notification is given within thirty days after the mailing 
of the hearing officer's report. 

On appeal, the matter shall be successively considered by the 
Dean of Faculties, the Executive Committee of the Senate, and 
the Board of Trustees or its appointed representative, providing 
the appeal to the Board of Trustees shall be filed not less than 
three months after the date of the original formal hearing, and 
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not more than three nqionths after the President has been notlificd. 
Appeal to the Board of Trustees may be made regardless of pre- 
liminary stages if an amicable settlement has not been reached 
within eight montlis after the date of the original formal hearings 
The Board of Trustees reserves the right to determine whether 
it will consicler the matter* 1 ' 

The officer or the body to which appeal is made is not required 
to conduct a hearing, but may render an opinion based upon the 
previous record, provided that each party is accorded the right 
to file one statement including new evidence and/or depositions * 
from new witnesses and to receive and reply to any statement 
filed by the other party. If there is a hearing on appeal, the 
parties shall be given at least onejwcek's notice of the time and 
place. 

When a grievance comes to the Executive Committee of the 
Senate, -the hearing, if any, the finding, and the recommenda- 
tion shall be entrusted to a panel of the Executive Committee, 
from which panel the following shall be excluded: The President, 
any Dean who has already heard the case, any party to the 
dispute, ^and anyone who by majority vote of the Executive 
Committeb\is disqualified because of interest or expressed 
bias. If a qualified panel cannot be secured by this means, 
vacancies on the panel shall be filled by selecting by lot mem- 
bers of |he fixccutive Committees of the College Councils. 

All parties filing a grievance, and all parties against whom a 
grievance i^ filed, shall have the right to attend and to be heard 
at all hearings. 

While a grievance is in process, all concerned have an obligation 
to refrain from inciting others to partisanship. It is improper 
for parties to a grievance to communicate on the subject of the 
grievance with persons hearing or about to hear the grievance, 
except by written statements which are also conwrninicated to 
all other parties to the grievance. 

Persons not named in a grievance may join in it as parties if in 
the judgment of the hearing officer or body they show good cause. 

In the original formal hearing, no party shall have the- right to 
bring legal counsel to the meeting unless the dispute arises out 
of dismissal for cause. . 
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CJause 13/ On ^|jp^ al an^ pav*y nifi/ br'ng ^^-fl^-^ co^ns-l or a coiit ague 
/ wha\^wiii serve as advi>ior at aiiy fie&ring it^£ rimy l^i<t. 



Ctausr U. 



Clause 



Clause lA, 



it l^'^j^^'t^ c ouns'^l is desir**cl jt .if^^y h*'arlr-i: fnr P? cU r.t a.;rt 

I.^gal c0unstl snail lini/ his psr tic ipal.o': Ir. a hearing to 
adv;s;:iti i j'.f>i:t awt h^pp»> r^g in.'virrn-^'^lo;; , Lega; c ounsel 
siuA\ r.v#A bi^ p^^aii'r^c-cl ;o • ,;gag^^ in cM^jt.cUd arpurnrnf^ 

Far'ics hkv*' th* rfpht to c aU wlfr.csfc»r& i,i any hf*^44*ir.g 
' L:pa! cou.Wrl, if present a': *:iie heariri^^ Sfiaii :^ot hav*-. Jhr- 
ripiit ♦o cr<>Sfi5- exam::;* witm:ss**s* bur par*f' s to tin dispute 



Clause 17, Thr rulr s o:\ Iavv cour^5 ca .r.^t Lr» rI*tirfK d a^ rlph'^b^by 

parti', s :o tfik ctispute, but trp s« w'lUi ro/duct "r.var xv.ns Tr»a> 



Clause 18, 



Clause 19. 



Clause ZO, 



Clause 2U 



VttrViatlrn rrpo^-^^s o{ hf arir^gs, fir/iings. ^nU rt rominf'ticiatlo-is 
stiall xiUMi prornpliy with th-r PrT:S^der.l- ParMr^ sr.ali havi» 
the ri^ht to r^Lart thf v .rbatlrn r- por^s ir. p^a^ t cl^ sicu^t*"d 
iy> thi r^rcsjdcn\, but c >'v"fji^ by uniir.;.nous co ;si of all i on * 
cf.rncd, no on;, tput the Pr*h.chr.t sLai* i*a ' ' posS'-s?»ion v)i rJif 

\ ■ 

Any v«/i;.q rnc»niber of .ht. Faculty n^ay ;i.sp' tti'. T'^qur'st 
Kir RTit van e in t*^.f» P:*»sic:i-r t*s oiiicf ai.d may i- Info 'mod 
as to the statue the grirVv^-ce I'.as r# n^rhr d, Whfr: a 

c/levar.c^ file hr.s \K^.n closrd, the Pr4•sidl.n^ sh^tT* i^^port 
to thr l'*v-:'uit> in hiW N; wsliMt.'^r or by ov icr com^nu:;i.-a*\vir. 
that it has bfLo.r. closed, but tn: "f.lras-^ oi lurih^'V infoi -n^iclot; 
shall h» at his discKiion, t>;^pt Ciidt r.c'r.ir^ i tr,.s claui^f 
shall h*, i^tf rprtted as inv^aiidannin Cluu^t- 16, Nonn u! M%t 
dor u:si<»ri's or<iispu*o sr.^il t/^ n.Ifas^d unri fh^ ^r*cvar.<t 
h^s » . •! ^^^1*=/! or has run i. s full cov./s- • 

Olf:»^; b anfl boditjs lutfiring iorrnril ^r;«.var»t« s sriMi; record 
in ♦wfir nr!vt annual rcpor^^ thA f«icf that gn^var^ct s \vf.r^» 
tl3f4 a^d ht/arcf, nafirintt ihe pariu's and s^^aKit^ \vh;-th:-r an 
arriL abk- st.ttl*:m€r*t %vas n acht.d; ovxt t;o de^^aiis n r-d,be 
paBlisfiFd* 

^ TUis artic i^. shall rot precVad:^ fi:c poss:bir>y ot divert cu- 
ti/ t'r aitvjn, I x-f such action sb<iU not btop thi pr^t •ancv proti - 
ir^ :or purpose. s of /r\iPWr 
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Clause ZZ. 



Appeal to a court or outside agency to redress the grievance 
farfeSts*ttie right of any aRgrievcd party to further use of 
this grievance machinery. 



ARTICLE V 



TENURE RULES 



SECTION I 



Teaching or research faculty appointments shall be either 
tenured, probationary, extended service, visiting or part- 
time* Probationary and tenured faculty shall be referred 
to as tc^nurc-line faculty. Visiting, part-time, and extended 
service appointments shall not have tenure rights nor shall 
such service count toward tenure^ 



SECTION 2- 



Clause 1. 



Clause 



Tenure rights of full-time members of the teaching and/or 
research faculty; 

Professors, Associate Professors, and Assistant Professors , 
To be given an initial probationary contract for three years. 
At the end of the second year, appointee to be told that he will 
be given an additional three-year contract or that this contract 
will not be renewed. At the end of the second year of the 
second contract, appointee to be told that he has been given 
indefinite tenure (during competence) ojr that his contract will 
not be renewed at its expiration. 

Instructors, Six one-year contracts. Written notice by the 
end of six months, in each of the first four years, necessary 
for reappointment. By the end of the fifth year, appointee to 
be told that he will be advanced to the rank of Assistant Pro- 
fessor at the end of his sixth year and given indefinite tenure 
(during competence) 0£ that his contract will not be rene\% ed. 
The r:xecutive Committee of the Faculty shall be empowered 
to make necessary exceptions to the procedure provided for 
in this section. 



Clause ^. All ranks.' Hefore a tenure- line member of the Pacnlty is 

. told whether he will receive indefinite tenure, his department 
aitc. the Executive Committee of the Faculty shall file their 
recommendations. .The Department's recommemiafion shall 
be determined by a secret ballot of the full-time voting mem- 
bers of the Department, except the candidate for indefinite 
tenure, and the tally shall be incorporated in the Department 
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mihutes* The Departrnenfe's recomiiieiidation sh^U be filed with 
,thc appropriate Dean, with the Executive Committee of the 
Faculty, ami with the President, In the meeting of the E?£e^utive 
Committee the Dean or the Director of the College in which the 
candidate for indefinite' tenure teaches shall have one vote,?'' The 
Dean of Faculties shall have the right to attend this meeting 
but shall not have a vote. The President shall consider these- 
recommcndations before he notifies the faculty member whether 
or not he will receive indefinite tenure. 



SECTION 3. Special applications of Tenure Rules. ^ 

Clause K ^j^. During a probationary period, at any rank, the appointee shall 
, . ^ have no recourse to grievance procedure if his contract is not 
renewed at expiration, provided due advance notice of termina* 
tion has been given* Neither the administration nor the Depart* 
ment Chairman shall need to give reasons for non- reappointment. 



Clause 



Indefinite tenure is understood to be contingent upon adequate 
and efficient performance of duties assigned to the faculty 
member, '.such duties to be those customarily regarded as 
academic. The burden of proof of inefficiency is to be on the 
administration and the Department Chairman if the faculty mem- 
ber is not a Department Chairman; otherwise^ the burden of 
proof is to be on the administration Only, Indefinite tenure means 
a right to keep the rank and salary held at the time when indefi- 
"nite tenure was acquired or any rank and salary acquired.at a 
later date.* A reduction in salary can only take place in case 
of a general salary reduction necessitated by financial stringency 
and covering all faculty members, or all faculty members of a 
college or of a. certain rank. The salary referred to herein 
means the amount of salary within the regular established ranges. 



Clause 3*. 



Clause .4; 7 



Clause 



5; 5 



Tenure shall not mean the right to teach certain courses or to 
teach in a given department. If a teaching and/or research 
faculty member is transferrcd^%. however, the .reasonableness 
and necessity of the transfer may be.questioncd through the 
grievance procedure. 

Leave of absence on^ay shall extend a contract by the amount 
of timo on leave. m 

Promotions and increases In salary occurring before the termi* 
nation of a contract period shall be rccotinized by issuance of 
a ijfw contract which -^phall have the same terminal dat« as the 
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' ^ contract then ih forca, ._lt Is undei'stood feliat ftromotion to a 

^ ' higher rank gives the appointee the probationary status of 

the higher rank. Time served in a lower rank shall be counted 
toward fulfillment of the probationary requirement of the 
higher rank to which the faculty member is promoted. 

Clause .6> ^ In cases of removal for cavise^ befojPc ^he expiration of a con- 
tract period, the President or the Dean of Faculties may 
suspend immediately^ If suspension is not m.ade the subject 
of grievance procedure within 30 days, the appointment may 
terminated by the President. 



CI aviso 7'. lo Administrative positions are excluded from these rules of 

tenure, but faculty members retain tenure rights as teachers 
when relieved of administrative duties qua Department Chair- 
men and advisors. A faculty member retaffts tenure rights 
when appointed to a deanship or other full-time administrative 
positi€>n, and upon termination of his administrative appoint- 
ment, his rights to a teaching position^n his department are 
' fully reinstated. 

SrCTION,4.f'; Definitions of Part-time and" Full-time. 



' The words '*part-time'* and ''fulUtime** afe employed in the 
tenure rules to refer to the distinction whlrh has been ma<le 
in practice since the founding of the University, Amount of 
teaching load and rank do not necessar*' .> indicate whether the 
person is a full-time or a part-time faculty member under 
the tenure rules. There arera few part-time faculty membc rs 
who have been assigned one of the four conventional ranks. It 
also happens that from time to time '^part-time'* faculty mem- 
bers carry a full teaching load, whereas ^'full-time" faculty 
members may carry less than the normal load in their depart- 
. mont. "Full-time'^ faculty members are those whose appoint- 
ment is formalized by a contract'signed by the President and 
by the faculty member, whose duties are primarily not admin* 
ist-'ative and whose tenure is clearly indicated at the. top of the 
contract. ^ 

SECTION When new members are appointed to the Roosevelt University 

faculty, they may be given tenure or service-credits towards 
tenure for service at another institution, as if that service had 
been rendered at Roosev^elt University. Such service credit, 
however, if it is granted, must be granted in accordance with 
the tenure rules of Roosevelt University not those of another 
university, and !^lV/tenure must be granted only in accordance 
with the provistm#^^of Article Section Z, Clause 3 of this 
^ Constitution, 

Co 
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AMENDMENTS TO TMK COj\»STlTUTION 

Any proiHisccl aincmlniojil U^ ihv Constitution may he prescntied 
at any nu'vliu': ot Ihc Univcrsily St»natc, aacl shall bo considered 
at the next rcqvilar niertiu", oriivulcd ihat there be at least one 
week betwooi the- Iwd mi^otiiu's. * 

Amcndmonifi lo thcV Consutulion shall bo declared passed and 
shall be referred to the Board of Trustees for ratification, if 
they receive at least 70 per cent of all votes cast in the Univer- 
sity Senate,. 

Whenever 30 per cent or more of the members of the University 
Senate or ^0 per cent or more of those voting, but in either case 
less than 70 per cent of those voting, vote in favor of- a proposed 
amendment, the Executive Committee of the Senate shall conduct 
a referendum among all the voting members of the Faculty 
within- thirty days after the University Senate^ s action. The 
text of the proposed amendment and a ballot shall be mailed to 
each voting* member of the Faculty with instructions to return 
the ballot to a designated place in the University building not 
more than ,len days after the mailing of the ballot, 'If, in this 
referenduri^, the proposed amendment received a majority of 
the votes cast, it shall have the same status as amendments 
passed by the Senate and shall be referred to the. Board of Trus- 
tees for ratification. 



^ ARTICLE VII 

ENACTING ARTICLE 

The effective date of this Consti^tution is November 3, 1945, 
the dale on wliich it was ratified by a majority of those present 
at a Faculty moeting called for the purpose. 
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uoosKviji/r uNivKiisrrY micmouandum 

Aprr. 19, 1974 

TO: The Boarrl of Trustees 

FROM; Daniel Pcrlman, Secretary 

RE: Proposed AinendnuMnb to the Constitulion of the Faculty 

of Rooscv-^clt University 



• At its mectinp; on April 17, the Roosevelt University Faculty Senate 

passed two amendments to the Faculty Constitu^ionp hi accordance with the 
procedure specified in the University liylaws, tliese amendments are herewith 
presented to the Board of Trustees for ratification. Material to be deleted 
is included ir, brr^ekets. Proposed additional material is underlined. 



Amendment 1 



Article 11, Section 1, Clause 2. 



^ P 3 ' President shall request a vote of roniidcnce from the 

^ 0 ' Faculty i, acli third year, counMnu from the year of his appointment [. ] 

<Uh^Sfi ^"^""^-J (see Artirln I f, Sectio n Z, Clau .se 7), The President may request a 

vote of contidcnce at his discretion and at any tirne. 



Amendment Z 



Article III, Section 4, Clause 3. 

Fach College Council shall elect at the first ropular meeting 
of the school year an Fxecutivc Committee of not less than five nor 
^ . ^ p , I^J more than ten members. The Dean of the C'ollege shall be a member 

of this }'!;:<ecutive Committee ex-officio [. ] with votc^ except on 
matters of promotion and tenure . 

Article Section Clause 3. 

^ ... In the meetinc of. the Executive Committee the Dean or the 

Dirtictor of the College in which the candidate for indefinite tenure 
^ teaches shall have one vote [1 ] except in matters of promotion and 

• ^ LP'^^y te nure. 
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KOOSEV EL r I'vaVEMSlTY MEMORANDUM 



f 

TO: 



RopseviU Uni vfT.-i-.ty Fv^-4rd of Trustees 
FROM: lianiat if. P. :rl;nar,/ rrttary * 
REf^ Arnend.rirrit fl^ !h- F /tc illy v^.or stitutir % 



At its Trie-:t- M -^nM.^y I: , the Rrc?- xll UrJv^-zsity 

Semite voted ta aTivru tr«* Oo'^.stit v,t:';r to i^^^ .*1y:d^^ a T>?pTe- 

se7?tative of th£, i:Vrr.ry sf J x= v v.i'rg ^o^r.-ib^r the Cc--*^?l '^i 



the CcUege of Arti i d S r' 
indicated helcw. [adcntlc- 



"■^ •'•-£=. Th' s a:mHr.aTncnt, > r 31 text, i-f. 



amend 
Board 



Th*t Ooll'.^^r Art-: .rd Scle-^rer., Ihc WciUcr E. H-?Urr 
Cclkj;e cf Hws\* t ss Ad-rnir.istr alictri, tht* rihA^r^^M M'jfi.*Al 
College, .^:hI th-»^ ^VIIc;l;:* oi KcJacatior. shall e^ch hi* c »i 
Council, whl. K ^ii^dl 4 c:f«itft of the PiA'sidv 1, tht Oer*-; 
oi Fa' wUll t!i' Assr;c*.ste D^io-^-i tor ArtniissU -^'S* a» 
Hccorils, J A ch • r^»C'dar 'cr.:*g fac.:lty th^** Dt^^rci 
th^: Coiic;;e. ^ A ■ /U r y ot tho^ li' rai v st i: : s n < tl 
cjy cteu^j^y l4i^ l^i t^^^^ r ''t^^^^' I''' vote, 

, std-ff 7:t ' i***^ r s T'wy p^rtl: ip *t-: i n li.r t^-.s'cII"^ ge '^f the 
CcUfg'r C-^ clUp • ":t th« / i^hall h ivt^* the xight tc^ --jic- 

It' .ir ."ortiai. ^ ; w'ih Ir.^. px ^ /isslorj-o; thr L^ i.w.rsUy Bylaws, 
monts to ti*c i Jty • o"' :.lat;t:\ r-'qvir*^ r ^tii" catio;! t^y ihti 
of Txuslr- ^ l^ "v rr-cy ado[iltd. 




pERlC 
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rooseveLt university wemouandum 

f 

TO: The Board of Trustees 

FUOM; Daniel H. Perlman, Secretary f 

RE: Proposed Revision of Article V of the Faculty Constitution to Provide 

for an Appeal Proccf^s in Cases of Denial of 1 enure 

The following amendment to the Faculty Constitution [ Section C of the Roosevelt 
University Board of Irustocs Mai.ua l] was approved by ihc-. Facility S'-'n»-\tc at 
its meeting on December IH, 1)7-1. It is being submitted to the' Board of Trustees 
for ratification. 

Amend Article V j Section 3 to road as follows: 
Clause 1 



Except as provided in Artu lo V, Section 3, Clauses 3 and 4, during a 
probationary period, at any rank, tho, appomlcc sh.-^ll liave no recourse 
^•^ Y to an app4?al procedure if his c ontract- is not renewed at expiration 
provided due advance iu)fice of termination has been given. 



Clause 2 



Neither the administration nor the department chairman shall bo required 
to provide reasons for non- roappointipent. Nor J^hall they be rccjuircd 
to provide reascuis for denial of tenure except up<in specific written request 
of the faculty member rlomed tenure. The administration shall reply to 
such requests. in writing. , 



Clause 3 



If a faculty member who is flenied indefinite tenure alleges that considera- 
tions violative of his acarleniic freedom led to the decision not to grant 
him indefinite tenure, he may, withrn six months after receivjng notice 
of denial^ request thr; allegation be considered by 'lie Faculty Tenure 
Ueviuw Committee which )S established by Article V, Section 4, The 
allegation must be accompanied by a written statcm* T»t from the faculty 
member agreeing to permit disclosure to any of the bodies hearing the 
gri'bvancc of such reasons and evidence as the adniniistration may intro- 
duce in support of, its decisions. The phrase '^academic frcecbmn'* shall 
be defined as follows; (a) The faculty member is entitled to full freedom 
research and in the publication of the results, subject to adequate per- 
formance of his other duties: ' ut rcsoa-rch for pecuniary return should 
be based upon an understanding with the administration, (b) Jhe faculty 
member shall have the righv to discuss his subjoct in the classroom with 
full freedom, -{c) When a faculty member speaks or writes a^s a citizen 
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^le should be free from institutional censorship or discipline. The Faculty 

0 ' Tenure Hevicw Committee will seek to settle the matter by i^iformal 

methods within thirty days of receipt of the allegation. If tl^c matter 
remains unresc^lved alter thirty days, and if the Faculty Tenure Review 
Committee so recommends, the matter will be referred to trtip Senate 
Executive Committee which shall sit as an advisory hearing body. When 

^ sitting as the hearing body in a tenure revieXv case involving academic 

freedom, the Senate Executive Committee shall follow the procedures set 
forth in Clauses 8 through Z2 of Article IV, Section 4. The faculty mem- 
Ik:^ brine ing the allc Action before the hearing body must state the grounds 
on which he bases tho allegation, aiKt the burden of proof shall rest on , 
him. If, in the judgment of the hearing body, the faculty member succeeds 

^ establishing a prima fac ie case that considerations violative of academic 

freedom U^d to thi:: ^Icnial of tenure, it will be incumbent upon those who 
made thi* decision to deny him tenure to present evidence to the heari;^g 
body in support of their decision^ The hearing body will provide a >c?^s:^ 
mcnt of its findings and rccomm'endations to the faculty member and to 

^ * the President. 

Clause 4- * - 

If a faculty member denied indefinite tenure alleges tliat Hie decision 
against tenure was leased on inadequate eonsidoraticui of h s relevant 
^ qualifications, he n^iay, within six nionths after receiving notice of non- 

/ w ^ ^ 1^ reappointment, .petitic>n for a revie\\^by the Faculty Tenure Review 
, ^ Comniittee. Consideration would be judged adequate if the deliberations 

were c(»n^^rientioas nnd wore directed toward the examination of cvirlence 
in the light of relevant standards. The Facrulty Tenure Review Co!nmittco 
w shall, within thirty clays of receipt of the allegatiim, determine wl: 'ther 

th5 decision was the resuU^of adequate consideration of tfie relevant 
standards of Roosevelt University as applied to the faculty member* The 
Review Committee shall not substitute its judgment an the merits for that 
of the appropriate faculty bodies. The Review Committee will provide 
^ a statement of its findinqs to the faculty member, the college Evecutive 

I Comrmrtee and the President, If the Review Committee believtrs that in- 
I adequate consideration w^as a factor in the denial of tenure, it will request 
rc:con,;idcration by the appropriate coilege Executive Committee. Upon 
reconsideration, the Executive Committee will mnUe its rocommcnd<itions 
^ to the Presidetit* 

Add new Artic le V , Section 4 

T he Faxulty Tenure Review Committee shall consist of seven (7) tenured 
m^m^v'rs of the teaching and/ or research faculty elected by the University 
^Cp* Scn^ite at its F'5'^uary meeting for two-year terms, except that -at its first 

meeting followimi ratification of this amendmnnt by the Board of Trustees ^ 
the Uni^versity Sknate shall elect four such membef s to two-year terms 
I and t^rce to oncj-ynar terms. No p^.rsdn may serve more than two consecutivf-: 



$ 

p.. 
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/terms. The Coiniuirtce shall h^^vt,: at lea^t on*^ re^prrsf ntntive from eac 
^ of the collog'3Sp ahfl shall i:>cU.cU all deans, hi those ca?cs vvhi r-j a 
coUt^K^' l^^s fciV^^r than thie€^ tr. n'J2-cd mcmit rs, a non-tonured inf^mbc*^ 
shall be eligible.. When meeting to m/icw any specific t^n^re dticision, 
the Committee shall cxcl'ide any of if-s mcaiii;?rs who w^rc: party to th^: 
initial decision. Ai'tor its v^lection, Ih^- Comrnittt:<' wiW be conr-crv.d I y 
the Chairman of tiK l'ni\crsity Senate and shall ^*]oct its own chnirinan 
and secretary and ;-htablish ruUs of procedar.r &v.tij?ct to the approval 
of the Senate. 

Pr'^sent Article V, Stu-tlon 
/"^Clause Z Vecornv S b 

\ 

j Clause hei.'oni''s f^Jauso o 

r 

/ Clause 4 becomes Clau^jc 7 
\ Clause 5 becomes Clajsu S 
Clause 6 becomes CMausc 9 
Cla^ise 7 beconno?^ Chouse 10 
Present Article V, S<u lion 4 becomes Section *3 
Present Article V, Section S becomes Si^ction 6 ^ 
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Ma..„ ROOSEVELT WIV£RS£TY MEMORANDUM . ^ 



February 5, 1975 

TO: Roosevelt University Board of Truste^s^ 

FROM: Daniel H. Perlman, Secretary 

RE: Amendment to the Faculty Constitution 



At its meeting on January 15, .1975, the Roosevelt University 

Senate voted to amend the Faculty Constitution to include n rc^prcsentativc 

of the College of Coutinuing Education teaching faculty as a voting member 

of the Council of the College of Arts and Sciences* This amendment, in 

context, is indicated be low. [addition underlined] 
* #^ 

ARTICLF III, 
^ - SECTION 4, Clause I c 

The College of Arts and Sciences, the Walter E. Heller College 
of Business Administration, the Chicago Musical College, and 
the College of Education shall each have a Council, which shall 
consist of the Frosident, the Dean of Faculties, the Associate 
Dean for Admissions and Records, and the regular voting faculty 
and the Dean of the College* One ele ct ed representative of the 
^ iP' !5} Collcfgc of Continuing Education teaching faculty may participate 

in meetings of the Arts and Sciences Cotmcil, and that reprcsen-- 
tativc shall have the right to vote, A mbmbcr of the library staff 
shall be elected by the library staff to be a member, with vote, 
of the Council of the College of Arts and Sciences. Other staff 
members may participate in the meetings of the College Councils, 
b':t they shall not have the. right to vote. 

In accordance with the provisions of le University Bylaws, amendments to 
the Faculty Constitution require ratification by the Board of Truste'js^bcfore 
they are adopted. 



to - , ., »0 

i ERIC 



S«;pt<jmber ?3p IV75 

... ■ . . . • 

TO: ' RouotjycU U.il«'cj'c.ity Hoard T<'i\H..i:i:3 
FROM; Daniel He PwU'hnan, Secretary 

RKi Proposed Asnf .KhiT.T.l to the CJonslliul«oji ci 'In.' Fr.cnitv 

The procijrUire i'or tlu* S'.: Indian l.'^i^^ar; r:i! «^;k«uiv»5: i 
fjpcclficU in ArticU: IT„ Scctiupi 3^ Clat7j;o I ui Uu- CiMr.:Li ;;li';a or T-. ! 
FacwUya Nowhere bi ihc cl^Aic** is iv-icr'-;:icc: u4od;» a» ''.c • .K- i. ^:*;; '\ - 
CU>mmitfcc:e of the-CiM4^*^t!*rr^ linv:c\ci% ii? A.vLi< i;: i^J v:.t'.. ! vi i.- ^; 

It in spcscf Tied [that a;i Fv.e culhf Uof.vnilt u? U. rt:^ • . . v.:CM?i' r -^ p. 
iiuiit* for dw-purtineiDlal chalnac 



Thio prup jacd ai/iisrN.V'vic'it livr C^.tnj.: Li ' » m -.vt^s .vpp •Vi*:) 
b'/ the Facvlly Si;r.;ato r»t Hr? iiioi:%r.ig c,'ii April lu^ 10/ '3, i.. 



Si 
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BYLAWS OF ROpSEVELT UNIVERSITY . - 

/ (Including Amendments Adopted to October, 1972) 

ARTICLE I 
PURPOSES 

The purposes of the corporation as stated in its certificate of incorporation are: 

To establish and maintain a university at ChicagOi 
Illinois for the inrtruction of students in the liberal 
arts and in scientific, technical, and vocational 
subjects; 

To provide a teaching faculty for such university 
^ which shall be both free and responsible in the 

discovery and dissemination of truth; and 

^ To provide educational opportunities to persons of 

f both sexes and of the various races on equal terms. 

The corporation also has such powers as are now or may hereafter be granted 
by the General Not For Profit Corporation Act of the State of Illinois. 

ARTICLE II 
OFFICES 

The corporation shall have and continuously maintain in this state a registered 
office and a registered agent whose office is identical with- such registered 
office, and may have other offices within or without the State of Illinois as the 
Board of Trustees may from time to time determine. 

ARTICLE III 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
SECTION !• General Powers , *' 

The affairs of the corporation shall be managed by its Board of ^ 
Trustees, which may also be known as the Board of Directors, 
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SECTION 2. Number . 



The Board of Trustees shall consist of a maximum of forty- seven 
votinfj member Sp forty- six of whom- shall be elected as provided 
in Section 3 of this urticle, and the president of the corporation. 

SECTION 3* Election . 

* At each annual meeting of the Board of Trustees, including that 
held in October, 1972, the Board of ^Trustees miy elect as many 
as thirteen trustees. At its regular May meeting the Senate of 
the Faculty of the University shall elect for two successive years 
two trustees and for each third year, and beginning with 1962, 
three trustees for terms beginning with the next following annual 
meeting of the Board. 

SECTION 4. Term of Office . 

The term of office of each trustee shall be three years. 

SECTION 5. Regular Meetings. 

A regular meeting of the Board of Trustees shall be held without 
other notice than by Bylaw at 2 p. m. , on the fourth Thursday of 
October in the offices of the University unless by prior notice the 
annual meeting is called and held on some other da*te in September 
o^ October. The Board of Trustees may provide by resolution 
the time and place either within or without the State o( lUinois 
for the holding of additional regular meetings of the Board without 
other notice than such resolution. 

SECTION 6. Special Meetings. 

Special meetings of the Board of Trustees may be called by or at 
the request of the president or any two tr>/stees. The person or 
persons authorized to calT special meetings of the Board may fiK 
any place, either within or without thtf Sta\c of Illinois^ as the 
place for holding any special meeting of thef Board called by them. 

SECTION Notice. 

• Notice of any special meeting of the Board of Trustees shall be 
given at least two days previously thereto by written notice 
delivered personally or sent by mail or telegram to each trustee 
at his address as shown by the records of the corporation. If 
mailed such notice shall be deemed to be delivered when deposited 
in the United States mail in a sealed envelope so addressed with 




postage thereon prepaid* If mfice be given by telegram stsch 
notice shall be deenied to bp delivered when the telegram is 
delivered to the telegraph company* Any trustee^may^ waive 
notice" of any meeting* The attendance of a trustee at any meet* 
ing shall constitute a waiver of notice of any such meeting ex- 
cept where a trustee attends a meeting for the , express purpose 
of objecting to the transaction of any business because the meet* 
ing is x«ot lawfully called or convened* Neither the business to 
be transacted at, nor the purpose of* any regular or special 
meeting of the Board need be specified in the notice or waiver / 
of notice of such meetings unless specifically required by law 
or by these Bylaws* 



* SECTION 8. Quorum. 



majority of the Board of Trustees shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business at any meeting of the Board, pro* 
vided that if less than a majority of the trustees are present at 
said meeting, a majority of the trustees present may adjourn 
the meeting from time to time without further notice. 



SECTION 9, Manner% Acting * 

The act of a majority of the trustees present at a meeting at which 
a quorum is present shall be the act of the Board of Trustees, 
except where otherwise provided by law or by these Bylaws. 

SECTION 10. V acancies. 

Any vacancy Qccuring in the Board of Trustees shall be filled by 
the Board of Trustees^ if the vacating trustee was elected by the 
JBprf^d, or by the Faculty if the vacating trustee? was elected by 
the/ acuity* • A trustee elected to fill a vacancy shall be elected 

\Y the unexpired term of his predecessor in office* During such 
^ime as any vacancy or vacancies shall exist in the Board of 
Trustees, the. trustees who are in office shall have and exercise 
all of the powers given to the Board of Trustees by and under the 
laws of the State of Illinois and these Bylaws# 

SECTION 11. Honorary Trustee/ / 

Thi^ Board-of Trustees may elect meriiorious individuals to the 
category of Honorary Trustee. Board members who have given 
unusual service to the University over a period of years may be 
considered for this designation. An Honorary Trustee may att£:nd 
all meetings of the Howard *of frustecs^ without vote, and rnay 
attend commencements^ and other University ceremonies^ . 
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' ■ ' ARTICLE IV' 

OFFICERS 



SECTION I. Officers. 



The officers of the corporation shall be a president, one or more 
vice presidents {the number thereof to be determine<^ by the 
Board of Trustees), a treasurer, a secretary, and such other 
o££ice»^-aB m^y be elected in accordance with the provisions of 
this article* The Board of Trustees may elect or appoint such 
other officers, including one or rnore assistant secretaries and 
one or more assistant treasurers, as it shall deem desirable, 
such officers to have the authority and perform the duties pre- 
scribed froin time to time, by the Board of Trustees* Any two 
or more offices may be-held^y the same person, except the 
office of president and secretary. 

SECTION 2. Election and Term of Office . 

The officers of the corporation shall be elected by the Board of 
Trustees for a term of one year. Vacancies may be filled or 
new offices created and filleji at any meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees, Bach officer shall ho\^ office until his successor shall have 
been duly elected and shall have qualified. 

SECTION 3. Removal. 



Any officer or agent^.elected appointed by the Board of Trustees 
may be removed by the Boarjd of Trustees whenever in its judgment 
the best interests of the cortioration would be served thereby,f but 
such removal shall be without prejudice to the contract rights, if 
any, of the person so removed. 



SECTION 4. Vacancies. 



A vacancy iji any office beca\jse of deaths resignation, removal, 
disqualification, or otherwise, may be filled by the Board of 
Trustees for the unexpired portion of the term. 



I 



SE;CTI0N 5* President. 



The president shall be tlve principal executive officer of the 
corpor.ation and shall in general supervise and control all of 
the business and affairs pf tl^ corporation. He shall be an 
ex officio member of the Bpkrd of Trustees. 
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. 1*hc president shall be the head of alt sfectlons of the "Univer- 
sity, exercising such supervision and direction as will pro- 
mote their efficiency; he shall be responsible for the disci- 
pline of the University; ^le^shall be present at meetings of 
the Faculty; he shall be the official medium of covnmtinlcatlon 
between the Faculty and the Board, and between the students 
and the Board, except as herein otherwise provided; he shall 
be responsible for carrying out all mea$ur^s officially agreed 
upon by the Board of Trustees. ( 

' i 

The preslder^t shall make an anriual repoVt to the Board of 
Trustees concernmg the work and condition of the University. 

I. The president mdr sign, with the secretary or any other pro- 
per officer of thje^ corporation authorised by the Board of 
Trustebs, any di^d, mortgages, bo:ids, contracts, or other 
instruments which the Board of Trustees has authorized to 
be executed, except in cases where the signing and execution 
tJiereof shalb be expressly delegated by the Board of Trustees 
or by these Bylaws or by statute to some other officer or 
agent of the corporation; and ixl general shall perform all 
duties incident to the office of president and such other duties 
as may be prescribed by the Board of Trustees from time to 
time* 

e. The president shall have the power to appoint qualified persons 
to positions on tYie teaching staff of the University and to enter 
into contracts with such appointees, provided that Ulhe shall 
first have consulted with the dean of the school and the chair- 
man ancKregular members of the department in which such an 
appointment is made; and (2) that the salaries* for the positions 
^ which such appointments are made have been covered by an 
authorized budget* • The president, however, shall have no 
power to appoint a person to the office or duties of contrroller, 
director of the office of development, dean# acting dean, or 
vice president, hyat the presider»t shall make recommendations 
to the Board of Trustees for appointments to said offices. 

Vice President * 

- ' - ^ ' — • ' f 

In the absence of the president or i n the event of hi s inability or 
refusal to act, the vice president (or in the event there be more 
than on* vice president, the vice presidents in the order of their . 
election) shall perform the dyties of the president, and when so 
acting, s ha U have all th^^wers of and be subject to all the res- 
tric^orts upon the gj:s/Sldent. Any vice presidei}t shall perform 
such other duties as from time to tim« may be' assigned to him 
by the president or by the Board of Trustees, 
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SECTION 7. Treasurer. 



l£ required by the Board of Trustees, the treasurer shall give a 
bond for the faithful discharge of his duties in such sum and witix 
such surety or sureties as the Board of iTrustees shall determine* 
He shall have charge and custody of and ^e responsible for all 
funds and securities of the corporation; receive and give receipts 
for monies due and payable to the corporation from any source 
whatsoever, and deposit all such monies in the name of the cor- 
poration in such banks, trust companies, or other depositaries 
as shall be selected in accordance with the provisions of 
Article VII of these Bylaws; and in general perform all the duties 
incident to the office of treasurer and such other duties as from 
time to time may be assigned to him by the president or by the 
Bbard of Trustees. 



SECTION 8. Secretary. 



The secretary shall keep the minutes of the meetings of the Board 
of Trust'?es in one or more bocks provided for that purpose; see 
that all notices are duly given in accordance with the provisions 
of these bylaws or as required by law; be custodian of the corpor- 
. ate' records and of the seal of the corporation and see that the 
seal of the corporation is affixed to all documents, the execution 
of which on behalf of the corporation under its seal is duly author- 
ized in accordance with the provisions of these bylaws; keep a 
register of the post office address of each member, which shall 
be furnished to the secretary by such members; and in general 
perform all duties incident to the office of secretary and such 
other duties as from time to time may be assigned to him by the 
president or by the Board of Trustees. 



SECTION 9. Assistant Treasurers and Assistant Secretaries. 

If required by the Board of Trustees, the assistant treasurers 
shall give bonds for the faithful discharge of their duties in such 
6 sums and with such sureties as the Board of Trustees shall deter- 
mine. The assistant treasurers and assistant secretaries, in 
general, shall perform such duties as shall be assigned to them 
by the treasurer or the secretary or by the president or the Board 
of Trustees* 

SECTION 10. The Board of Trustees shall elect a chairman who shall preside 
at all meetings of the Board of Trustees. 

SECTION 11. The Board of Trustees shall elect a vice chairman who shall pre- 
side in the absence of the chairman. 
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ARTICLE V 
COMMITTEES 



SECTION U Committees of Trustees, ^ 

The Board of Trustees^ by resolution adopted by a majority of 
the trustees in office^ may designate one or more committees^ . 
each of which shall consist of two or more trustees, which 
committees, to the extent provided in said resolution, shall' have 
and exercise the authority of the Board of Trustees in the man- 
age/nent of the corporation; but the designation of such commit- 
tees and the delegation thereto of authority shall not operate to 
relieve the Board of Trustees, or any individual trustee, of any 
responsibility imposed upon him by law. 

IT 

SECTION 2. Executive Committee. 

The Board of Tifustees al its annual meeting in October shall 
elect from its own number an Executive Committee of not less 
than three nor more than eleven members of which the chair- 
man of the Board and the president of the corporation shall 
always be members. The Elxecutive Committee shall meet at 
the call of the chairman of the Board or of the president of the 
Corporation to prepare agenda and recommendations for the 
Board, to advise the president, to approve the appointment by 
the chairman of the Board of a nominating committee prior to 
the annual meeting, and otherwise to expedite the work of the 
Board of Trustees. The Executive Committee shall have full, 
power to approve leases, contracts and other instruments relat- 
ing to the use of the real estate of the corporation and to author- 
ize and direct the officers of the Corporation to execute and deliver 
such leases, contracts, and other instrixments so approved by the 
Exe<:utive Committee; provided, however, that the Executive 
Crmmittee shall not have the power to mortgage, buy, sell, or 
convey real estate on behalf of the corporation. Actions taken by 
the Executive Committee, acting as the interim Board, shall in 
all circumstances be subject to review, modification or reversal 
by the Board, except to the extent such action is by its nature ir- 
revocable and was taken in reliance upon a direction or a resolu- 
tion of the Executive Committee prior to a review by the full Board 
of Trustees. 

SECTION 3. Other Committees. 

other cnminittees not having and exercising the authority of the 
Board of Trustees in the managcme:it of the corporation may be 
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designated by a resolution adopted by a majority of the trustees 
present in a meeting at which a quorum xs present. Except as 
otherwise provided in such resolution, the president of the cor- 
poration shall appoint the members thereof. Any member thereof 
may be removed by the person or persons authorized to appoint 
such member whenever in their judgment the best interests of 
the corporation shall be served by -such removal. 



SECTION 4. Term of Office. 



Each member of a committee shall con inue as "such until the next 
annual meeting of the corporation and until his successor is ap-^ 
pointed^ xmless the committee shall be sooxler terminated, or un- 
less such member be removed from such committee, or xinless 
such member shall cease to qualify as a member thereof. 

SECTION 5. Chairman. 

One member of each committee shall be appointed chairman* 

J ■ 

SECTION 6. Vacancies. 

Vacancies in the membership of any committee may be fillc.i by 
appointments made in the same r.ianncr as provided in the case 
of the original appointments. 

SECTION 7. Quorum, 

Unless otherwise provided in the resolution of the Board of Trustees 
designating a committee, a majority of the whole committee shall 
constitute a quorum and the act of a majority of the members pre- 
sent at a meeting at which a quorum is present shall be the act of 
the committee. 

SECTION 8. Rules. 



Each committee may adopt rules for its own government not incon- 
sistent with these bylaws or with rules adopted by the Board of 
Trustees. 

ARTICLE VI 
CONTRACTS, CHECKS, DEPOSITS, AND FUNDS 



SECTION 1. Contracts. 
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The Board of Trustees may authorize any officer or officers, 
agent or agents of the corporatior*, in addition to the officers so 
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authorized by these bylaws, to enter into any contract or execute 
f and deliver any instrument in the name of and on behalf of the 

corporation and such authority may be general or confined to 
specific instance* The Executive Committee may authorise any 
officer or officers of the corporation to enter Into any lease or 
contract relating to the use of the real estate of the corporation 
and to execute and deliver any such lease, contract, or other in- 
strument for and in the name of the corporation, provided, how- 
ever, that such authority shall not be delegated generally but 
shall be specifically delegated in such instance and that no author- 
ity is hereby given to mortgage, buy, sell or convey real estate. 

SECTION 2. Checks, Drafts^ Etc> 

Alt checks, drafts or other orders for the payment of money, notes 
or other evidences of indebtedness issued in the name of the cor- 
^ poration, shall be signed by such officer or officers, agent or 

agents, of the corporation and in such manner as shall from time 
to time be determined by resolution of the Board of Trustees* In 
the absence of such determination by the Board of Trustees, such 
instruments shall be signed by any two of the following officers: 
^ president, secretary, treasurer, and a member of the Board of 

Trustees to be designated by resolution* 

SECTION 3. DepisitSi> 

All funds of the corporation shall be deposited from time to time 
to the credit of the corporation in such banks, trust companies, 
or other depositaries as the Board of Trustees may select* ' 

SECTION 4. Gifts , 

The Board of Trustees may accept on behalf of the corporation 
any contribution, gift, bequest, or devise for the general purposes 
or for any special purpose of the corporation* 



ARTICLE VII 
ADVISORS 

The Board of Trustees shall elect a number of persons who shall be called Advieors 
of Roosevelt University* The Advisors shall have no legislative powers^ but 
shall advise the Board of Trustees and the officers of the University upon ques- 
tions of general policy. The Advisors shall meet upon invitation of the Board of 
Trustees* Advisors may meet with one or more of the committees of the Board* 
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ARTICLE VIII \ 
BOOKS AND RECORDS 



The corporation shall keep correct and complete books and records of account 
^ and sli^ll also keep minutes of the proceedings of its Board of Trustees and com** 

mittees having any of the authority of the Board of Trustees. All books and 
records of the corporation may be inspected by any trustee or office> for any 
proper purpose at any reasonable time# 

^ ARTICLE IX 

FISCAL YEAR 

The fiscal year of the corporation shall begin on the first day of September and 

^ end on the last day of August in the following year, 

J 
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ARTICLE X 
■ SEAL 

The Board of Trustees shall provide a corporate seal which shall he in the form 
of a circle and shall have inscribed thereon the name of the corf oration and the 
words "Corporate Seal, Illinois, " 

^ ' ARTICLE XI 

WAIVER OF NOTICE 

Whenever any notice' whatever is required to be given under the provisions of 
the General Not For Profit Corporation Act of Illinois, or under the provisior.s 
of the articles of the incorporation or the bylaws of the corporation, a waiver 
thereof in writing signed by the person or persons entitled to such notice, whe- 
ther before or after the time stated therein, shall be deenned equivalent to the 
giving of such notice. 

ARTICLE XII 
AMENDMENTS TO BYLAWS 

_ These bylaws may be altered, amended, or repe^^led and new bylaws may be 

* adopted by a majority of the trustees present at any regular meeting or at any 

spcciat meeting, provided that at least two days notice is given of intention to 
alter, amend, or repeal, or to adopt new bylsvws at such meeting. 
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ARTICLE XIII 
ADVISORY OPINIONS 

Upon the written request of two or more trustees^ any question with reference * 
to the organization, business, or policies of the corporation shall be referred 
to the University Senate or to the Executive Committee of the University Senate 
for an advisory opinion. 

ARTICLE XIV 
FACULTY AND STUDENT GOVERNMENT 



The Faculty of Roosevelt University shall have the right, by 
majority rule, to adopt and amend a constitution and various 
other regulations for its own government and to enforce such 
rules, provided they are consistent with the bylaws of the Board 
of Trustees and the articles of incorporation, and provided they 
do not violate the legal rights of employees of the University, 
and pi%vid'cd a copy of such constitution, regulations, and amend-* 
ments is presented to the Board of Trustees not more than thirty 
days after enactment, and is approved by the Board of Trustees 
within ninety days after presentation. 

The Faculty may by its constitution make reasonable requirements 
for the confirmation of appointments to the deanships and for con- 
sultation in the appointment and dismissal of other officers of ad- 
ministration and instruction, except in the appointment of the 
president* 

SECTION 3, A grievance may be referred to the Board of Trustees, if reason- 
able efforts over a period of three months have failed to settle 
the grievance. The Board of Trustees reserves the right to 
determine it will hear the matter* 

SECTION 4p The students of Roosevelt University may, through their own pro- 
perly elected representatives, adopt and amend a constitution and 
various other regulations for their own government, provided such 
rules are consistent with the bylaws of the Board of Trustees and 
the articles of incorporation and the regulations of the University, 
and provided a copy of such constitution, regulations, and amend-* 
ments is presented to the president not more than thirty day« after 
enactment. The president shall determine whether the student 
body has been adequately represented in the formulation of such 
rules and whether such rules are consistent with the bylaws of the 
Board of Trustees, the articles of incorporation, and the regula- 
tions of the University. 
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SECTION 2. 
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The Mission of Roosevelt University 



The Mission of Roosevelt University 



Roosevelt University is a private, urban, non^sectarian institution 
of higher learning committed the fundamental values and purposes of higher 
education in America* Thege purposes include: I) conserving and trans- 
mitting knowledge, Z) cultivating an appreciation of learning, 3) performing 
a critical appraisal of traditional values, 4) advancing the frontiers of knowl- 
edge, and 5) providing service to the community, Roosevelt University is 
committed to academic freedom for its members as a right and responsibility 
in teaching' research, and in learning. It is committed to the individual 
teacher and to the individual learner, his personal and intellectual growth and 
self-fulfillment. In pursuing thesegoals, the University strives to maintain 
a high level of excellence and to remain responsive to the demands of tjftday 
and the challenges of tomorrow* 

Founded in 1945 as Roosevelt College, the University, then as now, 
provided equality of educational opportunity, regardless of racial or social 
differences. Because full implementation of the concept of equal opportunity 
for all was then revolutionary in American higher educat on, the University 
svas able to attract men and women from an unusually diverse group of ethnic 
minorities who formed a faculty of exceptional quality* Believing in the 
worth and potentialities of men and women, whatever their background, the 
facuUy of Roosevelt University have concerned themselves with overcoming 
the divisive effects of differences in racial and cultural heritage and socio- 
economic background which have permeated the American social fabric. 
During the past thirty years, the University has provided its members, and 
the wider community, opportunities to better understand other cultures in 
order to foster an appreciation of these cultures and their interdependence, 
and r^uce the fear and suspicion which often distort the relations of peoples 
of different nationalities and races. 

One of the distinctive characteristics of Roosevelt University has been 
and continues to be the heterogeneity of its students: in race and ethnic origin, 
income, ability. and achievement level, age and professional development. 
This heterogeneity, which has been a strength for America, ia a strength of 
the University, 

Roosevelt University seeks to educate each student to be a thinking;, 
evaluating, problem-solving, and appreciative human being by teaching rea- 
soned expression and such arts of inquiry as perceptive observation, analysis 
and synthesis, and conceptualization. The effective teaching and learning 
of these arts must include their application to the fundamental questions of 
humankind as well as to the solution of current social problems. Believing 
that those arts arc learned within many subject fields, Roosevelt University 
has developed a broad general education curriculum and continues to qxplore 
new ways to encourage its students to focus on the goal of learning. 
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/ Roosevelt University's unique experience^ stemming from its idealis- 
tic founding ancf iis democratic governance, gives it the courage and imagina* 
tlon to pursue in today's rapidly changing world dual educati:/nal goals: 
maintaining the .traditional values of higher education and pioneering for 
contemporary objectives^ Roosevelt University believes that effectiveness 
in teaching, excellence in scholarship, and imagination in research must be 
balanced by social responsibility, concern for the dignity of people, and. 
relevatyte to pontemporary issues and values. 

The University's mission is determined in part by its desire to con- 
tribute to the solution of certain social problems and to respond to certain 
social challenges! Some of the socia^ phenomena which influence the Uoiyer* 
sity's ordering of educational priorities include: 1) acceleration of the trent^ 
towards universal post-secondary education; 2) unwillingness of people to 
live with frustrated socio-political and intellectual aspirations; 3) changes 
in-occupational patterns; 4) a continuing movement of population to metro- 
politan areas; 5) increase in the leisure time of working adults; and 6) earlier 
retirements. 

The acceleration of the trend toward unive^^sal post- secondary educa- 
tion is related to the creation of avenues for upward mobility for all people, 
to the removal of the barriers of race -prejudice and of economic deprivation, 
and to the availability of opportunities for higher education for people of all 
ages and backgrounds. Providing these opportunities has been an especially 
important part of the Roosevelt University mission since its founding* By 
maintaining relatively low costs and by providing scholarship aid and other 
financial assistance, Roosevelt University has enabled students from the 
inner city to pursue higher education of a quality which might not otherwise 
have been available to them. By maintaining a climate in which all persons 
are accepted and valued, the University encourages students who begin an 
education to continue. Hy treating students as adults and by recognizing the 
special problems of adults, the University has been able to serve people of 
all ages. 

A second important aspect of the University's mission is to provide 
opportunities for students at all levels to resume an interrupted education. 
Because Roosevelt University has maintained complete equality of day and 
evening programs, students may complete the work for their degrees either 
part-time or full-time, during the day or evening, and at times convenient 
to them. 

A third aspect of the University's mission is the scrvfce to the commun* 
ity''which it performs by enabling individuals to prepare themselves for new 
careers. In a society which is rapidly changing and where automation is play- 
ing an increasingly important part, a new career often provides an opportunity 
for continued personal growth. Thci University's central location in downtown 
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Chicago, in the heart of the principal business district, in the midst of the 
city's major cultural facilitit.s, and at its transportation ytrossroads provides 
both easy access for people throughout the metropolitan ^rea who wislvto ♦ 
further their education and exceptional opportunities for learning.*^ 

Since 1945, throjRh search, a«:tlon-orientcd programs, and curricu- 
Ur developments, Roosevelt University has contributed to an understanding 
of many of the social problcrns plaguing the community. The University serves 
its urban community by providing ^^igh quality education for; administrators, 
counselors, and teachers: public service career personnel; business, indus- 
trial, civic and labor leaders; and other professionals in the arts, sciences, 
and tecliriolopy. Many of these individcals already hold positions of responsi- 
bility when they become students. & 

Through th2 musical programs and professional training provided by 
its Chicago Musical College and through its public programs in art, liter^urc . 
and drama, Roosevelt Univtrrsity has become a major cultural center serving 
individuals who work in or travel to the city's center as \yell as those who live 
in the new residential community grov/ing within the University's neighborhood. 
The University provid'js both classroom and extra-curricular opportunities 
for the creative use of leisure time. The University's Auditorium Theatre 
* offers to its students, the community at large, and to pupils from the city's 
schools, opera, billet, symphonic and theatrical performances. 

In these ways, Roosevelt University fulfills its commitment to the tra- 
ditional values of high'^r e«lucation, contributes to the solution of contemporary 
urban problems, and mt^ts the educational, social and cultural needs of its 
diverse student bt»dy. 



Approvf-dj March ^, 1^75 

Rooscvt'lt Univ.trsity 15oard of Trustees 
Bd. of Tr, Manual, Sec. E 
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The Student Code of Conduct and the 
Judicial Review Board Composition and Procedure 
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THE ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY STANDARD OF CONDUCT 



A student enrotUnu in the University a$s\unc5 an oblij^ation to conduct 
hinl5;elf in a manner ccmpatiblf* with the University's function as an educational 
institution. Misconduct for which students are bubjcct to discipline falls into 
the following categories: 

L Dishonesty, sarh as cheating, plagiarisms or knowingly fu^-ntshing 
false information to the University; 

Z, Forgery, alteration, or misuse of University doctimcntF, records, 
or identification; 

3* Obstruction or disruption of tcachint;, research, administration, dis- 
ciplinary procedures, or other university activities/ including its public service^ 
'functions, or of other authorized activities on university premises; 

•* 

4* IMiysical .ibuse of any person on university-owned or controlled pro- 
perty or at university-sponsored or supervised functions, or conduct \yhich ^ 
threatens or endangers the health or safety of any such person; 

Theft of or damage to property of the University or of a member of 
the universitylibmmunity or campus visitor; 

6. Unauthorized entry to or use of university facilities; 

7. Violation of uiil .ersity policies or. of campus regulations, includinjf 
campus regulations coni orning the registration of student organi^.ations, the 
use of university facilities, or the time, place, and manner cJf public expression; 

^ 8. Violation of rules governing residence in university-owned or con* 
trolled property; 

9. Failure \p comply with directions of university oiiicials acting in the 
performance of their duties; or 

10. Conduct which adversely aftects the student's suitability as a member 
of h^c academic community* ^ / 

/ 

* 
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Roosevelt University 
Juriicial Review Doarcl 
oniposition and Proceciur 



it is not the purpose or intent of Roosevelt University to engage in disci- 
pline against any of its members frivolously, arbitrarily, or loco 
parentis . 

However, should the erlucational mission of the University be interfered 
with by disruptive or disturbing behavior, it is necessary for the Univer- 
sity community to discipline this behavior in order to lessen the possi- 
bility of its continuance or rcoccurcnce. It is appropriate that in an in- 
stitution based on reasoned inquiry and vmified by democratic principles 

that all actions, inchxding discipline be undertali^n only after an examin- 

m 

ation of evidence and the cxcrtrisc of due process. The Code of Conduct 

and Procedure for Judicial Review attempt to make explicit those activities 

which disrupt teaching; and learning and the slrps which will be followed 

* 

in their sanction. This code and procedure* is established to enhance and 
i»afe^uarci the rights of^all students to the academic freedoms of open in- 
tjui^y. rational disci^'ssion. non-coercive persuasion, and informed dissect. 

: / . 

Nothing therein should be construed to limit these freedoms in any way. 



Adopted by tlie Administrative Councii on May 22. V)i^^^ 
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ROOSL'VELT UNIVICRSITY JUDICIAL REVIEW DOAKD COMPOSITION AND 

PROCEDURE 

I. PURPOSE 

' Any student who is charged with a viplation of University regulations 

1 

has the right to a fair and impartial hearing to dctcrniinc the validity 
of those charges. The Judicial Review Board is an appointed Univcr- 
sxty-wicle con^tnittec of faculty members and students whose function 
IS to guarantee that this right is protected, 

4 

jmUSUiCTION 

The board shall hear cases of appeal arisinj; out of violations of the 
Roosevelt University Standard of Conduct as set forth herein. Actions 
imposed by indivuhiaf members of the faculty for academic reasons 
do not fall within the scope of these proced'.res. Appeals of siwrh 
rases are heard by the Roosevelt University Steward Commillec, 
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Kooscvelt University JiMicial Review Board 

il. Composition of the Judicial Review Board 

A. Students - Three students, one from each of the colleges''* 

(College of Arts and Sciences, College of Business Adminis* 
tration, Chicago Musical College) shall be appointed to this 
committee as participants and three as alternates. 

B Faculty - Three members of the faculty, one from each of 
tiic colleges (Colle^ of Arts and Sciences, Colle^je of 
Business Administration, Chica(;o Musical ColleJ^c•) shall be 
appointee! to this committee as participants and three as al- 
te mates. 

C. Chairman - A member of the faculty who will sit without vole 
except m case of tie. 

III, Selection Committee . . 

A. Cotnposi ! ion " The Selection Commillec shall l)e fiimpr isetl of 
the President of iWc University, the President n\' the Student 
Senate and the chairhian of the Er^ocutivc Committee of the 
University Senate. 

]— lillLLliliL' 1 Selection Cnmtnittee shall meet in April of the 
year preceding; the academic year in which the particij^ant s 
are to serve. It shall review tho slates as suhinit ted and 
shall unanimously choose the members and alternates in keep- 
mij witii the c riteria of composition and qualitii ntions as set 
forth m sertiofis II and IV. 

IV. Qua.'Uf ications and Selection Procedvire % 
A. Students 

I, A stufhMit who serves on the Judicial Kcview Board 'may 
be an undergraduate or graduate student, 

Z. l( :\n unde rf» rachiate student, he shall he at least a Urst 
s^emc^sTc r JunTor^ " 

3. The student shall possess a cumulative average rf 0. ZO 
above ^ood standing. 

t 

4. The student shall have earned a minimum of thirty C^O) 
semester hours at. Roosevelt University of which at least 
cij*hteen il8) must have been earned in the preceding 
calendar year, 

♦DGS students are eli^ible to serve as a representative of the college m 
which they are pursuing their concentratioiy ^ 
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5. (a) No student havirr been on any form of incUvidual 
probation withir* one year prior to the time of 
appointment to the board is eligible to serve on 
the board. 

(b) No member of the judicial panel shall be eligible 
to serve if placed on probation while in office. 

B. Procedure for selection of students 

1. In the spring semester of the year prior to the academic 
year in which the student is to serve, the Student Senate 
shall prepare a slate consisting of at least four (4) quali- 
fied students from each of the three (3) colleges* 

2. Each student who expresses an interest-in serving «nnd 
meets the qualifications shall subniit a written endorse* 
ment from a tenure member of the faculty of his college 
to the President of the Student Senate. 

^ ■ ' * 

3. The Student Senate having prepared the slate of students 
shall submit this slate with all siipporting documents 

and eiulor sements to the Selection Comimtloe. 1 he Selec 
tion Committee shalL select from the slate two students 
from each of the three (!3) colleges to serve on the Judi- 
cial. Review Board; designating one(l) to serve as partici- 
pant and one or more as alternates- 

• 

C. Selection and Qualification for Faculty Memt)crs 

I. In the spring semester of the year prior to the academic 
ye»i r in which the faculty is. to serve the executive com-' 
mittrc of the University Senate shall .submit a slata of 
at least four (4) tenured members of the faculty from cac 
ol the three (3) colleges tcr the Selection Committee. The 
Selec tion Committee shall select from this slate two (2)- 
faculty members from each of the three (3) colleges to 
serve on the Judicial Review I3oard: designating o'ne to 
serve as participant and one (I) as alternate. 

< 

Chairman of the Judicial Review Board Selection and Qualification 
Tlie chairnw^T? .sTTall lie" app<)intccT by the President and shall be a 
member of the tenured faculty, lie is to sit without vote eNi cpl 
that in the case of a tie vole on any cU^ ision of the rfg\il«ix ViHing • 
members he shall cast his vote to break the deadlock. 

Judicial Procedure 

Section I. bi:AN Ol' STUDICN TS , 

The Dean of Students or hi« designee is the primary Universit 
officer'for the administration of discipline for unacceptable 
conduct or which involves infraction ^f University rules and 
regtilations and will inittate«luAiplin^ry action in accordance 



Section 11- P.^ELIMINARV PROCEiJUliES 



Tte BmBn td Stutleiil* or ki» ^i^igoee shall inv«<iHgale my rrpurtcif 
student misconduct before initiating formal disciplinary procedures 
and give the student the opportunity to present his personal version 
of the incident or occurrence. The Oeah of Stuclcnls n^ay di.sruHS. 
consult and advise with any student whose conduct is called into 
' question, and the student shall attend such consultations as re- 
quested by the Dean of Students. The student shall be given a copy 
of these procedures. The Dean of Students. i«« ;ncikinR his invcsti* 
gation and disposition, should utili/.e the Dean's Arlvisory Commit- 
tee on Discipline to make recommendations to him which he »hall 
consider in exercisiirg the auth9rity vested in him. 

Section IIL INTORNtAL DISPOSITION 

The Dean o( Students or his designee after invr slieation, and with 
the conscnt-^of the student shall havg the authority to inipqsn appro- 
priate discipline. Where the disposition prppjscd by the Dean of 
Students in tht» prclinVinary proceeding is not accepted by the student 
ijti writing, the student shall have the ri^ht of notice, hearing and 
form.ll proccdurrii as herein set forth before the iudicial Ucvirw 
Board. The student shall have 72 hours to accept or rejrct the pro- 
posed informal dis.position. A failure of the student to cither accept 
or reject such proposed dispositi^on within the proposed time (ixecl 
shall be deemed to be an acceptance, and in ,suc h event the proposed 
disposition shall liecomc final upojn expiration of such time. K (he 
student rejects forniaj disposition, his signed statomcnt shall be 
fi>r\varded to the Judicial Review Boa rd. ^The Dean of Students, at 
his discretion, may refer cases to the Judicial Review Board wilh- 
Qut first offcrim; inforyial disponitAon. In cither case, within 24 ' ^ 
hours the disciplinary officer shall notify the chairman of the 
Judicial Review Board that* he is to. institute fhe hearing procedure 
as herein set forth. ^ " - . 

Settion IV^ STATUS OF CASE UI^DER JUDICIAL UKViEW OR APPEAL 

WhiK? an appeal i,s pending the enforcement of the decision under 
appeal will be postponed until a decision j:)n the apj>ical has been 
made. Students and organi/.ations with appc^als pendins may con-'' 
tinue to function as they normally would^ However, the Dean of 
Studcnts*may at any tirrfc temporarily suspend or deny readmi^ision 
to a sVudcnt*from the University pcndinj; forii^il procedure whrn lue 
finds atui believes from information comiufj to"* lifs altrntion iHal the 
presence cf a student on campus could seriously disrupt the Univer- 
sity or constitute a danger to the health,, safety or welfare of the 
Univeraitfy and its members. 
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Section V. 



ACCEPTING THE AM'EAL 



The panel itself will decide whelher or not the case warrants a 
hearing, and wilt either accept the appeal and set a hearing dale, 
or dismiss it without a hearing. If the panel is satisfied that 
neither an important question of student's rights nor a m«ijor 
Sctnction is involved and that the decision below is arrived at 
through due process, it may dismiss the rase; it may also dismiss 
the case if the letter of appeal appears frivilous. 

Section VI. NOTICK OF HEARING 

mm ■■III ^1 II m m\ ^mmtm^^ i I , mm (■■■■•m ■ 

The Dean of Students shall initiate disriptinary actions by arranj;- 
ing w'.th the chairman of the Judicial Review Board to call n mcfet*- 
ing of the Board by and giving written notice by certified mail to 
the student cha rgcd with misconduct which shall set forth the date, 
time and place of the allcdged violation, the conduct to be inquired 
into, and the date, time and place of hearing before the Judicial 
Review Board. Notice by certified mail may be addressed to the 
last address currently on record with the University. Failure fiy 
the student to have his current, .local address on record with the 
University shall not be construed to invalidate such'noticc. The 
notice shall he pivL»n at least five (5) consecutive- calendar days 
prior to the hearing, uhlcss A shorter time he fixed by the chairman 
for a good cause. Any request for c ontinu»'\nce j?hall be made at 
least 48 hours prior , to the original liearing datp in writing to the* 
chairman, who shall have the authority in his discretion to continue 
the hearing if he determines the request is timely and made for a 
good cause. The chairman shall noti/y the Dean of Students and 
the students of the new date for the hcarinji. It the student lails 
to appear nt the scheduled time, the cctnmittcc m^iy hear and de-^ 
tcrti^ine the m«itter in his absence. * 

Section Vll. SPJC RI::TARY TO THE JUDICIAL KH:V1£:W BQAIU? 

The Director of Student Activities or his def^ignee shall serve as 
permanent secretary to the, Judicial Review Board. U shall be the 
function of the Director of Student Activities to aid the chairman 
and the members of the Board4p the following areas: 

1 19 

a. Sending notices 

b. ^ Makin)4 arrangements for rootn for hearing 

€• A rranging ior tape recording of hearing 

d. * Generally aid the chairman in matt ?rs necessary to 
facilHate the procedure and hearings. ' 

r 
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breech of university rules or regulations or conduct in viola-* ^ 
tion oC iiie iloosevelt University standArds of student conduct 
is entitled to a written notice and a format hearinn unless thtv 
matter be disposed of under the rules for informal disposition* 
The p^rocedures sot forth below shall be interpreted and admin- 
istered to accomplish this objective and provide for a prompt 
consideration and disposition of student conduct cases. Dts* 
ciplinary proceedinf^s are not to be construed as judicial trials, 
but care shall be taken to comply<^nH full as poHsiblc with the V 
spirit^aiid intent of the procedural safeguards set forth herein. !^ 

Conduct of Hearing - The chairman shall preside at the hearing, 
call the hearinc to order, call the roll of the Bonrd in attend* 
ance, ascertain the presence or absence of ^ student charged 
with misconduct,, read the notice ofhearinR and charges and 
verify the receipt of notices of charges by tho student where in 
the case where s\;ch notice was not received verify the jnlen^ by 
thp Dean of Students to so notify, the student by certified mail 
as set forth within the Section VI of the proreclurc, rcp<irt any 
continuance 5; requested or f«rantcd. establish the prc^^cnce of 
any aSviscr counselor of the student, and call to the attention of 
the. student charged and his adviser any special or extraordinary 
procedures to be erriplgycd during th^ hearing and to permit 
the stu^lent to make 'suggestions of or objections tq any procedures 
for the Judicial Review Board to consider. 

.L. Opening Statements: 

a. The Dearr'of Students shall make opening T4C- 
marks outlining the general natiire of the case 
and testify to any factsf'his investigation has 
revealed* ^ 

b. The student may make a statement to the Board 
about the charge at this time or at fhc conclu- 
sion of the University's presentation, at Ins 

' option. , ' 

Evidence - Fotmal rules of evidence shall not apply* and 
hearsay evidence wiirbc admis^able. Either the University 
or the stiidfvtt may produce any;ievtfJenfce which . the party Hub- 
.mitting believes to be matteriaf to the issues involved. Brief 
objections. £o :4^vid4?ncc may--be ma<k?- hy-either parfiy,— but -the- — 
evidence will be permitted to be inlroduced regardless of the 
objections. However, in arriving at its final decision, the 
Board will weigh the evidence in. light. of th^^ objection^ made 
and their reasonableness* 



1. UinversUy Evitjciicc '; 

^ a. Ueiv^rsily witiil^ffNrs a^e to b^csIM iilisinti*^ 
fied or written reports or evidence introduced as 
appropriate. 

b. The Board may question the witness at any time 

c. The student or with the permission of the committeCt 
his adviser or counselor, may question witnesses or 
examine evidence at the conclusion of the university's 
presentation. 

2. < Student* s E\*^idencei 

a* The student shall have the opportunity to make a 
statement to the committee about the charge, and 
may then present further evidence through witncK* 
ses or in the form of written. memoranda ms he VI^* 
sires^. * Tlie committee Hmiv ^luestion the student or 
witnesses at any time. The' Dean of Students may 
question the student or witnesses or f^xaminc evi- 
dence at'the conclusion'bf the sludent^^s presentation. 

3. Ref^uttal Kvidencci 

a. The University or the st^idcnt rnay offer any matter 
in rebuttal of the others presentation. 

Proccdvircs uf the Judicial Review Board 

■ ^ 

i« The Judicial Review Board may establish procedures as 
follows: 

a. In cases involvinj; oiare than one^ student whirh-arise^ 
out of the.,sanie transgression or occurrchce to hear 
such cases together, btit in ^hat event shall make 
separate findings and determinations lor^ach stu^- 
dent. 

b. To permit^>a stipuUtioft of facts by the Dean of 
Students andSl^ student involved* 



c. ' To qu^e St ion witnesses or other evidence introduced 
by cither the University or the stud^^nt at the coiV- , 
elusion of their tcstimortY^ 

d* To call additional witnesses oi^ require jtdditional 
investigation. / 
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To dtsmissT ^ny : «!lion any time or permit in- 
formal dispoaitioa ..s otherwise provided: 



X To permit or require at any time amendment of the 
notice of hearing to include new or additional mat- 
ters which may come to the attention of the Hoard 
before Cinal determination of the case; provided » 
however, that in such event the committee shall 
grant to the student or Dean of Students such lime 
as the committee may determine reasonable under the 
circumstances to answer or explain such additional 
rhattcrs . . 

g. To dismiss any person from the hearini; who inteiw 
(ers with or obstructs the hearing or fails to abide 
M}y the rulings ol the Chairman or the committee on' 
request; and 



summarily suspend students frcmi thi^ University 
wHo, during fihc hearing* obstruct or intcrffrr with 
the course of the hearing or request of the chairman 
for qrder. 



Student ,R ight Upon Hearing 

I. A student upon appearing before a Judicial Review Board 
pursuant to formal notice of charges and disciplinary 
hearing shall have the right: 



m 
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To bv present at the hearing; - ^ 

To havcrprescnt at the hearing a parent, guardian, 
trachi-r, fellow* student, or other adviser of his cl\oice. 
' rhc student shall notify the chairman of the name of 
the adviser and the relationship to him at least one (I) 
day before the hearing. If the student reque-As* it in 
advance* the chairman will ask a member ofahe 
faculty to attend as adviser to the student. .J\n ad*- 
viser mny bo permitted to make brief statemt^nts and; . 
with permission of the committee » to question witnesses 
on the students* behalf; othrrwisr the adviser^s role 

.will be td consiiK'wilh the studcnl. 



2. Attorney at th<; Hearint; 



a. 



If the Student designates an attorney as his adviser, 
he shall notify the chairman of the Board at least 
,48 hours befdre the hearing s^ that the University 
may arrange to have l^gal counsel prcsc^jnt. In addi- 
tion* the attorncfy should keep the following in i^iind: 
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the coitimitt*'!* is not a court o( law but an edu- 
cational agency* II does nol Callow the forntftl 
mlei of evliiencc an^^roreilare* Academir ' 
decorum requires an attorney to play a different. 
' and more limited role than in tht court room* 
Technical objectioas vvithout substance, or emo- 
tional or over aggrcHSsivc tactics may well work 
to the disadvantage of the attorney's client 

b. To hear or examine evidence presented to the 
committee against hin\; 

c. To question the witncsB present and testifying 
against him at the hearing; 

d. To present cv^clcnce by witness or affidavit of 
any defense the student desires; 

e- T.o make any statement to the committee in niiti-. 
^a-tion or explanation of his conduct in question 
that he desires; 

f]. To be informed in writinp by thp Judicial R^^iew 
Donrd of any discipline imposures; and 

% 

g. To appeal to the Presidrnt of the University i^s 
he rein provided. 

ral Rules of Dccoruni 



following rules of decorum shall be aclhcrcd' to. ' ^ 

L All requests lo address the committee shall be 
addressed to the chairman. 

2. The chairman will rxilr on «ill requests and 

' points of order and may consult with thr Boards, 
legal adviser if present prior tfy-any ruling. The 
chairman's ruling shall be final and all partici- 
pants shall abide thereby, unless Ihe chairman shall 
present the question to the Board at the request of 
a member of the noar<i. in which event tht^ ruling . 
pf the Board by majority vote ^luill be final. 

3. Rules of common cq^urtcsy awl decency shall be 
obf^crved art all times. > 

4. An adviser or counselor may be permitted to 
address thc-committee at the discretion of the - 
committee/ An adviser raay rcquest"cl»f*'ification 
of a procedural matter or object on the ^asis of 
procedure' at any time by addressing the chairman 



Record of He 



control of the chairman. The hearings and records related 
to them will be kept confidential out af deference of the in* 
terest of all students involved. The tieariisgs ^H-cord shall 
be maintained and kept at least three (3) years. The notice^ 
exhibits, hearing recbrd and the findings and the determina* 
tions of the committee shall become tlie **rccord of the case" 
and shall be filed in the office of the Dean of ^udent^'an#1 for 
the purpose of appeal be accessible at reasonable times and 
places to both the University and the student. ^ 

Decision qf Ahc Jud icial Review Board 
. . ^ ; 

The Judicial Review Board :diall by majority vote then make 
its findings and determination in executive session out of the 
presence of the Ocan of Students and the student charged. 
Fcparaf^e findings arc to be made (I) as to the conduct of the 
student and (2) on the discipline, il any, to be imposed. No 
discipline shall be imposed on the student unions a majority 
of the commiltee present is Cimvinccd by a prepomlrancc of ' 
the evidence that the student has committed the violation 
charged and should be disciplined therefore. ^ 

Opinion Acccimpany;ng the Decision * 

After dolibrration. the Judicial Heview Board will prepare an 
opinion including the facts found to be true, university, regu- 
lations violated, and the sanction imposed. The opinion will 
be distributed to the membership of the Board, to the student, • 
and to the Dean of Students. Any part of tho opinion ideniify* 
ing the student will otherwise be kept confidential. The Board 
may dir.ect the other portion of the opinion to be made pubHc. 

Hearing ' ^ 

All hearings shall be closed except that thcy mayjje opened if 
the student specifically requests that the hearing be opened to 
the University comnitinity and^if this request is approved by a 
ma^jority of thy members of the Board pVcsent. The Judicial 
Review Board ir^^y at any ^imc by majority vote of the^n^embers, 
present close an open hearing. The rrqursivfor an f^pen hear- 
ing must be made in writing and submitted to the Board at the 
same time that the request for review is submitted. 

dtlu;r Procedural Questions 

Procedural i}uestion^ which arise during the hearing nbt 
covered by theae general rules shall be determined by the 
^ chairman, whose ruling shall be final unles^'thc chairifnan 
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shall present the question ( the committee at the request oC 
the member of the committer in which event the ruling of the 
eommiUee ^ msijortl^r vote shaU bo finai* The Judicial Review 
Board may at the request oi the chairman or a majority of the 
members present go into closed executive session. 

VI. \]xQ decision of ihe Judicial Review Board are final, but they arc 

subject to review by Ihe President. The Dean of Students or the stu^ 
dent may appeal the. decision of the Judicial Uevicw Doard to the Pres 
ident or his designated representative by filing a written request of 
appeal with the President within fire (5) conserutive calendar days 
after notification of thq decision of the Judicial Review Hoard. 



A copy of the request of appeal will contemporaneously be given by 
the student to ihe Dean of Students or by the Dean of Students to the 
student. The appealing party may file a written memorandum for con- 
sideration by the President with a notice of appeal,* and the President 
may request a repty to such memorandum by the studoat or Dean of 
Students. 



The President or his designated representative -shall review the full 
record of the casi* aiad the appeal documents and may affirm, change 
or reverse the decision or remand the case for further proceedings 
and shall notify thi' Dean of Students and the student in writing of his 
decision on the appeal. ' , 
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APPENDIX D 



Roosevelt University Comxnittee'^List 
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REGUMR ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

IMTER DEPARTMENTAL PROGRAM COMMITTEES - 
COMMITTEES OI* THE U.NIV£M^SITY SENATE 

JOINT COMMITTEES ESTABLISHED 13 Y THE UNIVERSITY SENATE 
REPRESENTATIVES AND OFFICERS OF THE FACULTY 
ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEES - 

JOI^T UNION-UNIVERSITY COMMITTEES ^ 




A. Admissions 

Alumni- Faculty Liaison' 

C, Arts 

0. Athletic 
£. Bookstore 

V, Commencement 

G> Computer - 

H. Correspondence Study 

1, Faculty Research and Professional Improvements 
J. Governrncnt Relations Advisory 

K- Graduate Scholarship , 

L. InternatioriAl Student 

M. Labor Education 

^N. Library 

O. Planning 

P. Probation and Reinstatement 

Q. Public Relations 

R« Registration 

S, Social Affairs and Welfare 

:r. Student Aid 

U. Uniun-University 

V. ^^Venture Grant 

$ 

INTERDEPARTMKNTAL PROGRAM COMMITTEES 

A. African Studies ^ 

B. Culture Studies 

C. Honors 

!!• Literature ZOZ 

K. Physical Science 

F. l^ublic Administration 

G. Social Work 

H. Statistics 

U Urban Stud ies 
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COMMITTEES OF THE UNIVKRSITV SENATE 8 

* ■ 

A. BudRrt' 8 

B. Curriculum •„ ' ■ 8 

C. Executive .'9 

D. University Teacher Education 9 



JOINT COMMITTEES ESTABLISHED BY THE UNIVERSITY SENATE 

A. Student Activities Board * 

B. Torch Publication Board 



REPRESENTATIVES AND OFFICERS OF THE FACULTY 10 

A. Roosevelt University Senate 10 

. Arts and Sciences Council ' ^ 13 

C. \ College of Business Administration Council 13 

D. \lo^ll^gc of Continuing Education Council 13 

E. ColTcge oi Kducation CquncH ' 14 
Chicago Musical.'Collcgc Council 14 

G, Craduat.e Council 14 

IK Marshals of the University 14 

L Faculty Representatives to the Board of Trustees 15 
• 

i^MINISTRATlVK. COMMITTER ^ 15 

A. Academic Conference 15 

B. Administrative Council 16 



JOINT UNION-UNIVERSITY COMMITTEES ' . 16 

A. Union-University Health and Welfiirc / * 16 
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RECUUVR ADVISORY COMMiTTKES 

Th»«e committees f«inctton throughijut the 1^975-76 atadcinic year. They 
Qperate aa grouf»9; each responsible through its chairperson to the Ptqjs- 
ident or to v-homcver is specifically designated. Committee chairpersons 
arc expected to see that reports, when due, are made to the person or 
group to whom the committee is responsible. 

A. ADMISSIO^JS ' ' 

Purpose: To advise the President and the Dran of Students on niatters • 
which require interpretation of faculty policy rega;rding admissions, 
an4 through the chairperson, to apprise the Senate of cornditionp which ^ 
- may make necessary a reconsideration of the existing admissions policy 
of t|ie*University.^ 

Personnel: Ch, -Charles Simmons. Elizabeth Balanoff, Judith Burleigh, 
Felix Ganr,, Milton Grcenbcrg, James Hall, Edith Nicholas, Lily Rose, 
Hugh Sargent, Bernard Silverman, Lawrence Silverman, Sarah Woods 

Ursovirce Person: Ralph Meinking • 
Origin of Appointment: The President 

Reporting: To the Academic Conference, Acimini J?tra*)ve pouncil or 
University Senate as appropriate* The work of this committee will 
ordinarily be summar ized by the chairperson in the annual report, 

i 

». ALUMNI- FACULTY LIAISON 

Purpose: To cooperate with the Alumni Association in its program of^ 
continuing education by helping define, implement and promote the goals 
of the p'-ogram. 

Prrfi-onncl: Ch. -Roma Rosen, Ji-rome Ellis, Vincent Gambino, Ruby 
Franklin, Lily Hose, JackSilbcr 

C. ARTS 

rurpo.so: I'd crvM .1 nuu't- attraciivc aesthetic r nvi ronment f or the 
students and facility by means of ai program through which the University 
might ai-quire appropriate art objects. 

Personnel: C:h. -Hon Baum. Valeric .Games, Jack Harris, Domimc Martia 
Max Nichols, .Marci Knos, Harry Price, o»e sturient 
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ATHl^ETIC * ^ 

^* '■ ' ' ■ . ■ ^ ■ • ^ 

Purpose: To interpret and apply NAIA ruLcsvand reguUtions fpr University 

athletic activities* . 

* ^ . «• 

Personnel: dh, -Hugh WaK'S, Jay Curtice, Paul .H&nchctt. Larry Lund, 
Dominic Martla, Roger Sf:anIon, Miriam Shbwalter, Herbert Slutsky ^ 
*c*-oifici^: Robert Griggas, Edwin Turner ^ 

Orfgin of Appointment: ^ - The President ' 

Reporting: To the President 

BOOKSTORE 

Purpose:* To discuss matters affecting bookstore operations and to advise 
the CQntroller on managennent of the bookstore. 

PeiLSonnel: Ch. -Harold Bland, Milton Grfeenberg. Ferdinand Kolegar, Darrel 
Monteith. Brandel Works, two students 

Origin of Appointment: The Presidont 

Reporting: To the Controller 

COMMENCEMENT 

# 

Purpose; To advise the President in the form\ilation ol policies and proce- 
dures pertaining to. the commencement exercises. 

Personnel: Ch. -Charles Simmons, Klainr Davis, Alice Duicher, Dominic 
Martia, Thomas Naumann, David Stcere, Leon Stein, Robert Tucker, ^ 
Edwin Turner, one student 

Origin of Appcmtnient: The President 

Reporting: To the President, consultation as necessary, no formal reports 

COMPUTER 

Purpose: To coorcHnatc and set policy with regard tg institutional use of 
computers, to sUuiy and advise on research and curricular matters relating 
to the Computer Center, The comniittcc will be responsible to and report 
to the Dean of Faculties, 

Personnel: Ch. -Milton Greenberg. Harold Bland,^. Sami Ercan, James Hall, 
Regina Holloman, Adrian Jones, Ted Mlsna, Max Plagcr, William Roderick, 
H. Chang Shih, Leon Youssef 

Origin ot Appointment: The President 

Reporting: To the President 
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CORRESPONDENCE STUDY- 

Purpose Tc advisc'tW appropriate deans andrtlie Presiflfnl as to the 
courses offered throOgh cot respondencc. ^ ■' 

Personnel: Ch, - James Hali; John Freds. Morris Goran, Arthur -Grant, 
Herbert Slutsky, David Stocre,. Bismajck Willianns, Gary WoUc 

Origin of Api^ointnient: , , - T'^e Presid<?nt 

Re porting: To the Dean of Faculties 

FACULTY RESEARCH AND PROFESSIONAL IMPROVEMENTS 

Purpose: To advise faculty members rcgard.iig the preparation of research 
proposals for Roosevelt University Fellowships and pro£e.ssional improvement 
loaves. To advise the administration on the support and development of both 
faculty research and proicssiotiftl improvement leaves and to scrrco applicants 

Personnel: Ch. -Milton Gr-ecnbors, Herbert Covcrdalc, Alex DeGrand, 
,;.Oabriel Edwin. Anne Freedman, Felix Gana, Henrietta Schwartz, Bernard 
Silverman, Gary Wolfe ' 

Origin of Appointment.- The President 

Reporting: A summnry of this committee's activities will ordinarily be 

included in th«- annual report of the Dean of Faculties to the President 

1 

GOVERNMKNT RELATIONS ADVISORY 

Purpose: To disseminatr information abo^it government support programs; 
to review the University's involvement with local, state and federal programs; 
to recommend ways in which the University can take full advantage of opportu- 
n^ies available to it for the support of activities and projects that are within 
ihe institution's scope and mission; to encourage and assist in the preparation 

n' submission of high quality proposals for thd support of faculty research 
••n I other projects, - - . 

• # 

r'.-rsonnel: Ch. -Daniel Pcrlman. Ralph Carncs, Edwin Gross, James Hall, 
Robert Koff, Robert Lombardo, Rorna Rosen, H. Chang Shih, Sarah Woods 

Origin of Appointment: The President • 

Reporting: To the President 
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K. GRADUATE SCHoLakSMIP ' . 

Purpds^ To determine the allocation of scholarship ifunds to qualified .5 
gra'duate students. These awards are limited to students laHtng a 
Or program of nine semester hours or more in a regular semester or 
Ft three or more hours in a summer session. 

Pers6nn6l; Ch. -Fred Turner: Ralph Carnes, Felix Ganz, Mtlton Greenbcrg» 
James Hall, £d>» in Cross. Robert Koff, Roma Rosen; Joseph Am^ift. Vincent 
. Cambino. Robert Ivy, Robert McNeill, George Wilsgn 

'L. INTERNATIONAL' STUDENT 

1 

Purpose: To provide means of integrating foreign students intp the life of 
the University community and of Chicago by means of such ar tangentents as 
social activities, orientatton programs, tours, exhibits, contacts with ^ 
religious, social and civic groups. 

Personnel; Ch. -Phil.p 13oyd S*evcns, Julcs-Corbett, Elaine Davis, Ann Gier, 
Regina Holioman, Adrian .'ones, Larry Lund, Dominic Martia, Edith Nicholas 
Roma Rosen, Bismarck Williams, Sarah Woods, two students 

Or. gin of Appojntmer.t : The Presidrn* 

Reporting^ " To the Dean of Students 

M. LABOR EDUCATION 

Purpose: To advise ^\\v Dean oi Faculties and the President on matters ** 
pertaining to the policies of the Labor Education Division, including thd' 
relation of the division to the colleges of the University. 

Personnel: Ch. -Duane Beeler. Elizaberh Balanoif, James Hall, Regina 
Holioman, Ouin McLotighlm, Frances Oxley, Robert Snyder, Robert Stevens 

N, LIBRARY 

Purpose:. To considci suggestions and ptoposals for improvement of the 
library and audio-visual services and to make i ecommcndalions with 
respect to long-term plans for the development and use of the library and 
audio-visual services. 

Personnel: Ch. -Adrian Jones. Glenn Eigenbrodt. Bruce Kraig, Robert 
Seymour, Robert Snyder, Gladys Turner, Frank Untermyer, Carol Williams, 
v Nathan Yagol; studcntsrAl Florian, Margcruitc Freese 
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PLANNING- . 

Purpose: To devetop^plaii^^ for the future^of the UitiVersttpbased oit academic 
ooLlcy considerations; lo review plana proposed by other. groups wtthin the 
University: to -make recommendations to the Senate and other policy making 
bodies. ^The cammittee U constituted a« follows: foXir administrators appoin* 
ted yearly by the President* -four members from the faculty at largc^ elected 
by tt.'» Senate^for two year overlapping terms/ and one student elected yearly 
by the Student Senate. ■/ . ^ ^ 

Personnel; Ch. -Milton Grcenberg. Bftlph Carnes, Alex 'DeGrand,- Jerome 
Ellis, Regina Holloman, Adrian Jones p Harry Nelson, Daniel Perlman* 
^ex officio: Rolf Weil 

Origin of Appointment: The Senate, January 17, 1973* . 
PROBATION AND REINSTATEMENT 

Purpose: To interpret and apply the probation'- and reinstatement rules; to 
decide individual cases of reinstatement and special problem cases of 
probation and disnmissal; to recommend any changes in the system to the 
appropriate policymaking body. 

Personnel: Ch. -Lawrence Silverman, Marie Kisiel, Charles Simmons, John 
Freels, Bernard Silverman Resource Persons: Mary Ellen Kevlin, Lily Ro 

Origin of Appointment: The President 

Reporting: To the President ' ^ 

PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Purpose: To anticipate public relations problems, engage* in public relations 
planning and advise the administration in the area of public relations for the 
University, 

Personnel: Ch. -Wendell Arnold, Robert Dameron, Arthur Eckberg, Felix 
Ganxv Milton Creenbcrg, Dominic Martia, Annette Nussbaum. Daniel Perlman 
iLawrcnce Silverman, Robert ^nydcr^ Rolf Weil, Walter Ncisser 

. 

REGISTRATION 

Purpose; To advise the Dean of Students on matters pertaining to the 
administration of registration. 

Personnel; Ch. -Charles Simmons, Jerome Kllis, Roberta Fireman, Richard 
Frita; Vincent Cambino# James Hall, LaVernc O'Donnell. Susan PeRonnc. 
Lily Rose, William Specht, David Sleere 

prigio ot appointment; The President ^^^Reporting; To the Pean o( Faoultiejs 



SOCIAL ArrAiris:AisfDivi^^^ ' " ' ' •■• . 

- IHirposc: Ta promoW and prepare social activities of lite 

teafs and other events that will enable* the faculty nicmbcrti to meet distinguislud 
visitors and guests* and to make the faculty better acx|uainted with one another ^ \ 

through appropriate social events, ' 

Personnel: Ch,-Lau:el Tryforos, Alex DeCrandt Florence Medow 



Origin of Appointment: The President 

Reporting: To the President 

r. STUDENT AID ' , 

Purpose: To establisrii general policies for student financial aid; to determine ' 
the allocation of scholarship funds; to conduct an examinatton for competitive 
s^nolarships: to determine policies far the .award of schplarships, grants-in* 
aid, student loans, and student employment by the University; to make recom- 
mendations to the President on tuition ^rant applicants from foreign lands. 

Personnel: Ch« -Lawrence Silverman, Ralph Carnes, Jay Curtice, Arthur 
Eckberg, Robert Franklin, Felix Ganx, Peter Kountz, Roma Rosen, Bismarck 
Williams, £.lwin Turner 

Origin of Appointment: The President 

Resource Person: Mary Ellen KcvUn 

Reporting: To the President as necc»ssary. A general summary report wi^l 
be included in the annual report of the Director of Student Aid, to be submitted 
to the President by the Dean of Students. 

U. UNION-UNiVERSlTY , 

Purpose: To meet periodically, in accordance with the union-university 
contract, with six members of the Roosevelt University local of the Office 
and Professional Em^ttjyees International Union (O. P.E. LU.) in order to 
discuss questions of mutual concern to the university and its office employees. 

Personnel; Ch/-Ilarold IMand, Arthur Kckberg, Robert Franklin, Daniel 
Perlman. Frances Oxiey Union - Carrie Hrown^ Carolyn Combs, Robin 

^ Crescen^i, Michael Cobb. Creola Kigsby, Jabulani Kulubally 

Origin of Appointment: The President 
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Purpose:' To accept* Htticly and fieLcct proj^osals to be funded with Venture ' 
Grant money. ' , 

Personnel: Ch. -Milton Greenberg, Ralph Carncs, Herbert Cov^rdale, 

Alex DeGrand, jtuby Franklin, Adrian Jones, Daniel Perlman, William Roderick . 

tv. ' ' - • * " 

Origin of Appointment: The President 

Reporting: - To the President 



INTERDEPARTMENTAL PRCX}RAM COMMITTEES 

ft 

Purposp; To'advisc the appropriate persons or bodies on the operation of 
existing inter^departmental academic programs; to explore new possibilities 
for inter -departmental cooperation: and, when appropriate* to act as a 
d^^partment in making rur:^icular recommendations* 

Origin of Appointment: The President 

^ A. AFRICAN STUDIES: Ch. -Sarah Woods, Dietrich Reit/.cs, PUizabcth Daihnoff, 
Loretta iiutler, Robert Hollins^ Frank Untermyer, Clifton Washington, 
James Stevenson 

dULTURK STUDIES: Ch. -Alice /Ajpring. Lorin Contescu, Sami Ercan, 
^ John Freels, Rcgina liolloman, Leon Stein, Farhang Zabeeh - ^ 

C, HQNORS: Ch, -William Spccht,. Donald Bernstein, Jerome Frcn;iing, Dennis 
Rohatyn, Lawrence Silverman, Fred Turner, Carol Williams, George Wilson 

# D, LITERATURE 20.2: Ch. -Helena Szepe. Erica Aronson, Valerie Carncsr>ab» 
Foster, Jerome Landfield, Alice Zimring 

E, PHYSICAL SCIENCE; Ch, -Morris Goran, Jay Curtice, Donna Gorecki, 
William Roderick, Herbert Slutsky 

m 

F. PUBLIC ADMINISTRATCON: Ch. -Robert McNeill. John Frcels, Herbert Cove rdalc, 
David Klptncrman, i Robert Seymour, Robert Stevens, Paul /.immcrcr. 

ex officio: Ralph Carncs, Milton Grcenberg, Roma Rosen. John Rogers 

0 C. SOCIAL WORK: Ch. -Marjorie Mayo. Arthur Eckberg, Jerome Fleming, Robf^rt 
Franklin. Sup Lofton. Dietrich Reitzes, James Stevenson, Sarah Woods 



H. STATISTICS: Ch. - Jack Silber. Benjamin Burack. Samt Ercan, Jerome Flemings 
Stuart Meshboum. Ted Mlsna. Frances Oxley, Leon Yousscf 



I. " URBAN STUDiB:S: Ch. -Dietrich licUzt'tf, John Fr eels rMarjorie Mayo, 
Robert McNeill, Richard Rubcn^t'cin, Herbert Slutjsky 
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COMMITTEES OF THE UNtVEKSITY SENATE 
A. BUDGET 

^Purpose: **The Budget Committee • • • has as its purpose the drafting of the 
University budget and any sub&equent amendments thereof and. the submission 
of su^h budget and amendments through the President' to the Board of Trustees 
for action. The recommendations of the Budget Committee and the President 
(the latter therein acting in his capacity as an officer of the Board) arc to 
accompany each such submission,** Board of Trustees minutes 4-17-52 

Personne!: "The Budget Committee is to consist of six members • • . three 
administrative mem'bers (the President, the Dean of Faculties, and the Con- 
troller) and three elected faculty members fo.r staggered two year terms. 
(Two of the faculty members are to be elected every even-numbered year* one 
every odd-nunibered yearl, 

Administrators: Rolf Weil, Milton Grecnberg, Harold Bland 

Faculty: IL Chang Shih - '74.'76, Jack Silber '74 - ' 76 , Edward 

Gordon '75-'77 

Origin of Appointment: The Board of Trustees, 10-17-67, for administratyrc 
members, the University Senate for faculty members ., not later than 
November 30 of each year for two year terms 

Reporting: To the Board of Trustees, through the President 



B. CURRICULUM 

Purpose; "The Curriculum Committee mayiJnitiate and shall study and 
recommend to the Senate all changes pertaining to cutlrricula which arc not' 
within the -jurisdiction of any college council, and shall review any curriculum 
actions of any college council which may affect the Interests of another, college, 
tfnd shall submit recommendations thereon to the Senate for final decision. " 
Faculty Constitution, Article III, Section 3, Subsection 2, Clause 3 



"f*tfr*dimefr The PresMent. the l>«aits, the Hegltiirar, 4M chatrmeit 
departmjsnts who are/voting members of the faculty and one student 
elected by the Student Senate*. Ch. -dcrbert Slutsky 

Origin of Appointment: The Faculty Cmistitution, Article III, Section 3, 
Subsccilom^Z,^ Clause I 

Reporting: To the Senate, Action by iUv Senate is necessary in the (oUowing 
cases: Whe;: iiciion of the Curriculum Committee is not unanimous; the 
*^h«inglng of required courses; when actions oi a college affect the interests 
oi another college*^ 
t « 
EXECUTIVE 

Purpose: A) To investigate all questions referred jto it by the University 
Senate, and aft^^r due deliberaticwi to make appropriate recommendations.^ 
B) To make c^c^cisions for the Uni^^ersity Senate on routine questions during 
the intervals between University Senate meetings, and to decide questions 
of general policy in emergencies. All decisions shall subsequently be re* 
feried to the University Senate* C) To advise the President on administrative 
questions which have academic implications « D) To^Vevicw before final sever- 
ance is effected in cases of dismissal involving tenured members of the 
'teaching staff. # 

Personnel: Ch- -Oscar Goodman, Ralph Carnes* Jerome Fleming, Doris 
Harmon, Phyllis Hill, Max Plager, Alice Ztmring; Seymour Patinkin 
(Chairman of Senate/ vk officio without vote); Rolf Weil, President, Milton 
Greenberg, Dean of Faculties, rx officio with votes 

Origin of Appointment: The Faculty Constitution. Article III, Section 3, 
Subsection 1. Clause Z , . the Senate annually 

Reporting; As provided in the Faculty Constitution 

UNIVERSITY TEACHER EDUCATION 

f 

Purpose: To coordinate the training of teachers among ail units of the 
University; To articulate various departmental functions as Ihey relate to 
the training of teachers; To approve all new programs in teacher education. 

Personnel; the Dean of Faculties, the deans of the colleges, the Dean of the 
Graduate Division, the Associate Dean of AcJmissions, one faculty rftembcr 
from the Business College, three from the College of Arts and Sciences (one 
each from natural sciences, social sci^pnces and humanities), one member frdm 
the Chicago Musical College^* two members from the College of EducMion 
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Mitton Grcrnbcrg. llal^h Carncs, Ft lix Can?!, F.clwln Grojssi^ Jamrs Hall, 
Robert Koff, Roma RosTcn. Charles Simmons: Sheldon WaKnir, II, Chang Shih, 
Bernard Silverman, Alice Zimring, Harold Kuppcr, Lorctla^ Rutlcr, ,Miram 
Showalter 

Origin of Appointment: Faculty Constitution, Article III, Scctioii 3, 
Subsection 3, Clause ZV Reporting: To the University Senate • \ ^ 

, 1 ; ■ _ '■' ' . # . ■ . ■ 

JOINT COMM ITT KES KSTABLISHEO 13Y THE UNIVERSITY SENATE 

' ... ■ > 

• • , ' ■ .. ' 

A. STUDENT ACTIVITIES BOARD 

Purpose: To develop policies for and regulate the conduct of student 
affairs witViin the University under authority delegated by the University 
Senate^ j 

Personnel: Facility - Loretta Butler Eilfcen Flanders, Daniel Hcadrick, 
Robert ilollins, fllcgina Molloman. BruQe Kraig; Students - Linda HuHtcr, 
Den Oluwole, B^aulina Gordon, .Walid Alabbasi, Andrew Burrows, 
Farshid Djahani 

n. TORCH PUBLICATION BOARD 

Purpose*: To sLlc-cl the editor and business manage r of the Torch ; to 
approve the bu|lRi-t, and establish policies for the conduct of the Torch 
under authority delegated by the University Senate. ^ 

Personnel: Faculty - 



Origin of Appointmrnt: The Student Activities Board authorized by the 
Senate, Spring, P?66 Reporting: To the University Senate 



REPRESENTATIVES AND OFFICERS\OF THE FACULTY 



A . ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY SENATE 

Officers- Chairman Seymour Pntinkin 

Vice Chairman Lawrence Silverman 

Secretary Max Plagicr 



i 
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Ex Oracio: 



President 

Director of Drvplopmcnt 
Treasurer' 
Dealt of Faculties 
Dean uf Students 

Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 

Dean, Walter E. Heller College 

Dean, CMcago Musical College 

Dean, College of Education 

Dean, College of Continuing Education 

Dean, Graduate Division 

Director, Labor Education Division 

Director of Libraries 

Associate Deari of Admissions 



' HoK A. Weil 
Wendell Arnold 
Harold Btand 
Milton Grccnberg 
Lawrence Silverman 
Ralph Carnes 
Edwin Gross 
FcU^i: Gahz 
Robert Ko;i 
James Mall 
RoiTia Rosen 
Duane Beclcr 
Arlrinn Jones 
Charles Simmons 



Faculty: 



Coltege of Arts and Sciences 



A rt 

Biology 



Chemistry 

Economies 
English 



Geography 
History 



Languages 
Mathematics 
Philosophy 
Physics . 
Political Science 



Jack liar r is 
Jules Corbett 
Donna Corecki 
Harry Nelson 
Jay (Clurtirc 
S<'yii^our Pnlinkin 
Sarah Woods 
Frances Oxley 
Robert Stevens 
Ann Cier 

Jack Foster - 
Burton Kendle 
Jprnme Landfield 
Yolanda Lyon 
James Zentifis 
Alexander OeGrand 
Paul Johnson 
David Miller 
Torry Taylor 
Alice 2^imring 
Max Plage r 
Jack Silber 
David Mouton 
Far^an^ Zabeeh 
Edward Piotrowski 
H. Chang Shih ' 
Jack Frerls 
Richard RubenMtein 
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'.-'Vi-fi'w 



Psycboiogy 



Public Administration 
Sociology- Anthropology 



Unorganised 



Benjamin fiurack 
Jerome Fleming 
Sonja Saxonbrrg<^ 
Robert McNeil 
Regina Holtoman 
Kubct Luchtcrhand 
Dietrich Rcitz.cs 
Morris Gtiran 
Ed>vin Tvirncr 



Walter IloUcr College of Business Administration 



Accounting 



Finance 



Management h Prrsonner 
Marketing 

Unorganized 
pollcee of Education 



E^rlinda Clark 
Samuel Fox 
Leon Yousscf 
Oscar Goodman 
Paul Haiichett 
Charles Noty 
Sholdon Wagner 
Robert Seymour 
Edward Gordon 
Robert Snyder 
Theodore Maheras 

Vincent Gambino 
Doris ilarman 
Martin Jason 
Rosemarie Schultz 
Bernard Sherman 



CoH<'ge of Continuing Education 



%l - 



Chicago Musicnl Cuileg e 

Music Education 

Organ 
Piano 

String Instruments 
Theory and Comoosition 
Voice 

Wind and Percussion 



Marie Kisiel 
Peter Kountz 
William Roderick 
Carol Williams 
Gary Wolfe 



Harold Kuppcr 
David Larson 
Robert Reutcr 
Goldie Golub 
Phyllis Hill 
Pamela Kimmel 
Karl Fruh 
Robert Conant 
Ralph Dodds 
Alic<j Dulchcr 
Carl Soni4« 



Library 

Arlministralivn Associate 

Administrative 

Student 



Karen MiUisr 

Mary Catherine LaMothe^. 

Rob<»rt Dameron 

Ben Oluwolc 

B c*autyna 'Gordon 



ARTS AND SCIENCES COUNCIL 

Mcnnbership; Prci?ident^ Dean of Faculties, Regif;trar regular voting 
tcachcrb in Arts and Sciences, the Dean of the Coiiegc and representa- 
tives ol the LiDrary 

Chairperson John Currano 

Vice Chairperson * Dennis Rohatyn 

Secretary ^ Caryl Smith - 

F^xecutivo Committee: Jerome Fleming, John Foster, Robert Ivy, Edward 

Piotrowski, Jack Silber,Leon Stein, Fahrang Zabceh * 



COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION COUNCIL 

Membership: All full-time Business Administration fatrulty, the Dean. 

a representative from the Libraryand the President' - » . 

Chairorrson Theodore Maheras 

Secretary Donald Bernstein 

Executive Committor: Jerome Ellis, Herbert Coverdale^ Oscar Goodman 
Robert Seymour, Robert Tucker 

COLLEGE OF CONTINUING EDUCATION COUNCIL • 

Membership: All fuUrtime faculty of the college and two BGS students 
elected according to the procedure established by thcv council; twelve 
members elected by the pther college councils to include two from the 
Business Administration College, two from the Chicago Musical College, 
six from the College of Arts and Sciences (tw^o from Natural Sciences, 
Social Sciences and Humanities); two from the College of Education; the 
President, the Dean of Faculties, the Dean of each college, the Director^^ 
of Labor Education and the Registrar are ex-off icio,.^ 



Non-CCK miftnbers: Jay Curtice, Doris Harmon, fHuce Kraig^ Robert 

Ivy» William Specht, Dietrich Reit^es, David Miller, Lane Emery, Sharon Rog 
Sheldon Wagner, Erlinda Clark 

Chairn'»;son Mary O'Neill 

Vice Chairperson Clifford Reims 

Secretary Pamela Kimmel 

Executive Committee: Ch* -Saul U; rfman. Hnbcrt Conant, Goldie Golub. 

» 

George Wilson^ Debbra Wood; Donald I)raganski-(^ibrary 
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COLLEGE or EDUCATION COUNCIL 

Membership: President, Dean of Faculties, Registrar, all College 
of Education faculty granted voting rights urder the Roosevelt 
University constitution* 



Chairperson 
Vice Chaiioerson 

5 Secretary 

Executive Committee* 



Ruby Franklin 
Doris Harmon 
William Dashiell 
Ch» -Miriam Showalter^ Judith Burleigh, 



Ruby Franklin, Vincent Gambino, Abraham Simon, Yuri Tajima; 
Library - Frances Kozuch 



CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE COUNCIL 



Membership' President Dean of Faculties, Registrar, regular 
voting members of the College of Music and the Dean of the College* 

Chairperson Mary O^Ncill 

Vice Chairperson Clifford Reims 

Secretary Pamela Kimmel 

Executive Committee: Ch. -Saul Dorfman, Robert Conant, Goldie Golub, 
George Wilson, Dobbra Wood; Library - Donald Draganski 



GRADUATE COUNCIL 

Membership: One member of each department offering graduate work, 
the President, the Dea/i of Faculties, the Dean of the Graduate Division, 
the Dean of each college, voting members ; the Associate Dean of 
Admissions and the Registrar are non-voting members. 



Department 

Accounting 
Biology 

Business Administration 
Chemistry 

Continuing Education 

Economics 

Education 

English 



Representative 

Joseph Ament 
Laura Bradford 
Bismarck Williams 
Fred Turner 
Carol Williams 
Arthur Grant 
Vincent Gambino 
Douglas StenerFon 



Alternate 

David Kleinerman 
Donna Gorecki 
Joseph Ament 
Jay Curtice 
Gary Wolfe 
Frank Goldberg 
Curtis Melnick 
BXirton Kendle 
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Graduate Council - cont» 

Department 

History 

Language/Comparative Lit 
Marketing Connmunications 
Mathematics 
Music 

Philosophy 
Physics 

Political Science 
Psychology 

Public Administration 

Sociology 

Urban Studies 

Library 



RoprcscntAtivc 

Alex DcGrand 
Robert Ivy 
Edward Gordon 
John Currano 
Robert McDowell 
George Wilson 
Farhang Zabeeh 
Arthur Hat ris 
Anne Freedman 
Donohuo Tremaine 
Robert McNeill 
Ferdinand Kolcgar 
Dietrich Rc*it^es 

Avery Williams 



Alternate 

Paul Johnson 
Helena Szcpe 
Robert Snyder 
Harold Schneider 
Robert Reuter 

Dennis Temple 
Edward Piotrowski 
John Freels 
Jerome Fleming 
Paul Zimmcrer 
Robert Roberts 
Thomas Hazen 

Gladys Leaman 



MARSHALS OF THE UNIVERSITY 



FJdwin Turner 
Harry Nelson 
Jerome Ellis 



Marshal Loon Stem 

Associate Marshal Robert Tucker 
Assistant Marshal Sheldon Wagner 



Assist, Marshal 



II 
ti 



FACULTY REPRESENTATIVES TO THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 



Ruby Franklin 
David Miller 
Oscar Goodman 



'74-^77 ? John Foster 

*74- 77 * Seymour Patinkin 

'75-;78 Jack Sibber 

George Wilson ^73-^76 



'75^^78 
'73-'76 
'73.^76 



\ 



\ 



\ 



ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEES 
ACADEMIC CONFEI^NCE 

Purpose: Advises the President and the senior academic ofhcers on the 
administrative implications of academic matters. 

Membership: The Dean of Faculties, the drans of thr rollegcs. the 
Director of the Labor Education Division, the Dean of thi' Graduate Division, 
the Director of Libraries and the Presidcn't or his delegate* 

PcrsonncH -Ch. -Milton Grcenberg, Ralph Cafnes, Frlix Ganx, Edwin Gross. • 
.lames Hall, Robert Koff, Duane Deeler, Uoma Hoscn. Adrian Jones Roll Weil 
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ADMINISTRATIVIC COUNCIL 

Purpose: To advise the Propidpnt on the establishm^| of 
administrative policies for the University. 

PersoxwrtfrTch. -Rolf Weil, Wendell Arnold, Duanr Beeler, Harold 
md, Ralph Carncs, Felix Ganz, Edwin Gross, Milton Grechbcrg 
James "Hall, Robert Koff, Dominic Martia, Daniel Perlman, Roma 
Rosen, Lawrence Silverman 

UNION-UNIVERSITY COMMITTEES 

UNION-UNIVERSITY HEALTH AND WELFARE 

Purpose: To advise the Union-University Committee on the health 
and welfare needs as outlined in the Union-University contract. 

Pf-rsonncl': Ch. - Har riet Clark. Phyllis Burke. Lois Stcwarti^ 
Jabulani Kulubally. Gladys Turner. Arthur Barbakoff 



